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VERY master must, in time, under- 
E go re-evaluation. And a re-evalua- 
tion of a social philosopher can be 
made only in the light of the present. 
His writings, on re-examination, may 
reveal what was little understood by his 
contemporaries or even by the master 
himself. This is particularly true of the 
great Victorian, Carlyle, whose writings 
acquire a new and startling significance 
when viewed in light of the great events 
of our day. Admired, even revered, by 
his contemporaries as a preacher of 
righteousness, Carlyle now emerges as a 
prophet with a sinister message for our 
generation. His views on social and po- 
litical problems, divested of their moral 
appeal by the march of time, are re- 
vealed to be those of a fascist in their 
essential implications. 
Thomas Carlyle was born, in 1795, in 
a village in Dumfries, Scotland. His 
father was a workman, a stonemason, in 
humble circumstances. The atmosphere 
in the Carlyle home was typical of so 
many Scottish folk, poor and rich: it 
was deeply and sternly Calvinist and 
Presbyterian. Unlike the situation in the 
England of the time, there were oppor- 
tunities in Scotland for a poor boy to get 


a college education. Carlyle was sent to 
Edinburgh University, from which he 
was graduated in 1814. For a brief period 
he devoted himself to teaching in a pri- 
vate school and, in his spare time, to 
studying for the Presbyterian ministry. 
But neither the calling of a teacher nor 
that of a minister appealed to him very 
much. He felt an irrepressible urge to 
write, to express the thoughts that came 
tumbling into his mind; and he decided, 
come what might, to embark on the un- 
certain career of a writer. 

Another decisive event in Carlyle’s 
life occurred when he fell in love with 
Jane Welsh, a young woman well con- 
nected socially, well educated, and gifted 
intellectually. Her influence gave the 
necessary spark to his literary talent. 
His first books, published during 1824 
and 1825, dealt with German literature, 
then a novelty in educated England. His 
Life of Friedrich Schiller, in 1825, and 
his translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, in 1824, attracted some atten- 
tion, chiefly because they dealt with an 
unexplored literary land. 

Carlyle then embarked on his next 
life-venture, marriage. He and Jane 
Welsh were married in 1826. Their mar- 
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ried life was a long and, on the whole, an 
unhappy one; it lasted until the death of 
Mrs. Carlyle in 1866. Much has been 
written and much more whispered about 
the unhappy marital life of the Carlyles. 
She was brilliant, caustic, and fond of 
society. He was a prophet, a dyspeptic, 
and, at times, a morose recluse. If, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, one cannot argue with a 
prophet, it is even more difficult to live 
with one, especially for a vivacious, clever 
woman. 

As did so many other talented natives 
of Scotland, the Carlyles, in 1834, moved 
to London to seek fame and fortune. For 
a number of years Carlyle struggled 
hard to make a living by writing and lec- 
turing. His Sartor resartus first appeared 
serially in Fraser’s magazine during 1833 
and 1834. Its grotesque theme of a phi- 
losophy of clothes and its picturesque 
style—part biblical, part satirical—did 
not, at first, attract favorable attention. 
With the publication of The French 
Revolution, a history, in 1837, and Oliver 
Cromwell’s letters and speeches, in 1845, 
Carlyle’s success as a writer was assured, 
and he became a literary lion. Book 
after book, essay after essay, came pour- 
ing from his busy pen, each increasing 
the circle of his readers.’ Carlyle reached 


* The centenary edition of The Works of Thomas 
Carlyle (London, 1898-1901) consists of thirty 
volumes. The citations from Carlyle’s writings are 
from this edition. The best-known biographies of 
Carlyle are: J. A. Froupe, Carlyle: a history of the 
first forty years of his life (New York, 1890) and 
Carlyle: a history of his life in London (New York, 
1884); and D. A. Witson, Carlyle (6 vols.; London, 
1923-34). Books dealing with various aspects of 
Carlyle’s moral and social philosophy are: Leslie 
STEPHEN, Hours in a library (New York, 1899), 
Vol. IV; J. MacCunn, Six Radical thinkers (London, 
1907); C. E. VAuGHAN, “Carlyle and his German 
masters,” Essays and studies by members of the 
English Association (Oxford, 1910); C. CESTRE, 
“La doctrine sociale de Carlyle,” Revue du mois, 
Vol. XVI (1913), pp. 553-80; G. P. Goocu, History 
and historians in the nineteenth century (rev. ed.; 
London, 1935); Else Kemper, “Carlyle als Imperia- 


the very pinnacle of literary success and 
was almost universally hailed through- 
out the English-speaking world as a 
great social philosopher, who, in addi- 
tion, was a literary man of genius. His 
home, in Chelsea, London, became a 
place of pilgrimage for people from all 
parts of the world, who came to seek 
light on the social and moral problems 
of the day. Rarely had a famous writer 
maintained an attitude toward life and 
toward life’s problems with such con- 
sistency and such integrity as did Car- 
lyle. From the time that Sartor resartus 
appeared until his death, in 1881, Car- 
lyle’s philosophy, style, and manner 
of life were all of one piece. Although 
everything about him was changing, 
he changed not at all. 

Of all the famous Britons of Victorian 


list,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Vol. XI (1918), pp. 115- 
66; F. W. Rog, Social philosophy of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin (New York, 1921); N. Younc, Carlyle, his rise 
and fall (London, 1927); B. H. LEHMANN, Carlyle’s 
theory of the hero (Durham, N.C., 1928); Olga HEss, 
Carlyles Stellung zum Germanentum (Freiberg, 1928); 
O. H. Burpettr, The two Carlyles (London, 1930); 
L. CaAzaMIAN, Carlyle, trans. from the French by 
E. K. Brown (New York, 1932); Emery E. NEFF, 
Carlyle (New York, 1932) and Carlyle and Mill (New 
York, 1926); Crane Brinton, English political 
thought in the nineteenth century (London, 1933); 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (ed.), The social and political 
ideas of some representative thinkers of the Vic- 
torian age (London, 1933); H. J. C. Grierson, 
Carlyle and Hitler (Cambridge, 1933); C. F. Har- 
ROLD, Carlyle and German thought (New Haven, 
1934); W. Vottratu, Th. Carlyle und H. St. 
Chamberlain, zwei Freunde Deutschlands (Miinchen, 
1935); Theodor Demet, Carlyle und der National- 
sozialismus (Wiirzburg, 1936); A. C. TAayLor, 
Carlyle et la pensée latine (Paris, 1937); B. E. 
Lippincott, Victorian critics of democracy (Minne- 
apolis, 1938); V. Vascu, Carlyle, Vhomme et leuvre 
(Paris, 1938); ERNEST SEILLIERE, Un précurseur 
du National-Socialisme: lactualité de Carlyle (Paris, 
1939); Louise M. YounG, Thomas Carlyle and the 
art of history (London, 1939); A. BALLMER, Car- 
lyles Stellung zu Theorie und Praxis des modernen 
Kapitalismus (Basel, 1940); Hill Sune, Carlyle 
and the Saint-Simonians (Baltimore, 1941); and 
E. R. BentLey, A century of hero-worship (Phila- 
delphia, 1944). 
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England, Carlyle may be said to have 
been the only one who was not, in any 
sense of the word, a liberal. He was not 
an aristocratic liberal, as was the Tory 
Sir Walter Scott; neither was he a bour- 
geois liberal like Macaulay; nor a demo- 
cratic liberal like John Stuart Mill; nor 
a socialist liberal like Robert Owen. Car- 
lyle was a lone figure on the intellectual 
landscape of the England of his day. 
Despite this fact, he was the most widely 
read and most greatly admired social 
philosopher of his time. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as an inspired 
prophet who had awakened the nation 
to its greatest and most pressing respon- 
sibilities and who had given a moral im- 
perative to the need of solving the grave 
social problems that confronted Victori- 
an England. Carlyle was a prophet not 
without honor in his own land and in his 
own day. 

Carlyle was an inharmonious genius, 
out of sympathy with the spirit of his 
age and of his nation. For all that, he 
cannot be understood and his popularity 
cannot be correctly estimated unless he 
is considered in relation to the historic 
background from which he emerged. 
That historic background was England 
between the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
that of 1867. This period witnessed the 
industrial rise of England as the ‘“‘work- 
shop of the world.” Capitalism was given 
free rein and succeeded in establishing 
political, social, and economic conditions 
favorable to the new class in power, the 
capitalists. Bitter opposition to the new 
order spread among the industrial work- 
ing class, more numerous and better or- 
ganized than any other working class in 
Europe. It was the England of Carlyle 
that first felt the impact of the social 
problem as it affected labor. After the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the workers were in 
arebellious mood against the triumphant 


middle class, which had used them to 
oust the aristocrats from the seats of 
power they now filled. Voteless and 
propertyless, the workers often resorted 
to violent methods to express their dis- 
content. The Manchester riots in 1819 
so frightened the propertied classes that 
the government, in direct violation of the 
traditional civil liberties, passed the Six 
Acts. But working-class discontent was 
not dampened by repressive measures. 
Despite restrictive laws against unions, 
trade-unionism spread rapidly; and 
strikes, often attended by violence, fre- 
quently took place. “‘No week passes,” 
wrote Friedrich Engels in 1844, “‘scarce- 
ly a day, indeed, in which there is not a 
strike in some direction.’”? The advent 
of Chartism resulted in co-ordinating 
working-class discontent in a mighty 
movement to establish an egalitarian or- 
der in England. 

Was England to undergo a social revo- 
lution? That was the question that con- 
tinually haunted Carlyle. It was this 
fear that turned his attention to the 
study of the French Revolution, the 
first social revolution in modern history. 
Carlyle’s famous work, The French Revo- 
lution, a history, is less a history than a 
moral tract; less a study of conditions in 
France than a foreboding of universal 
chaos. Carlyle was firmly convinced that 
all that was accomplished by the French 
Revolution was the violent overturn of 
an old, bad system in a welter of chaos 
and anarchy. It proclaimed no new prin- 
ciples, produced no heroic figures, and 
created nothing that was good and sub- 
stantial. “‘Sans-culottism” was the evil 
spirit, set loose by the French Revolu- 
tion, that generated the disintegrating, 
anarchic social conflicts which were dev- 
astating modern Europe. 


?Friedrich ENGELS, Condition of the working- 
class in England in 1844 (London, 1926), p. 224. 
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Fear of social revolution dominated 
Carlyle’s views on government and so- 
ciety. He was a frightened philosopher 
who saw in every manifestation of popu- 
lar discontent a portent of social disin- 
tegration. What force could effectively 
check sans-culottism that was threaten- 
ing to bring on universal chaos? Not the 
landed aristocracy, the traditional de- 
fenders of the established order. Carlyle 
belabored the aristocrats unmercifully 
as a degenerate class, “near dead in som- 
nolent delusions,’ who were idle con- 
sumers of rents and who wasted their 
time and energy in partridge-shooting. 
Not the masters of industrial England, 
the newly rich capitalists. No socialist 
poured such withering scorn on what he 
called the ‘‘millocracy” as did Carlyle. 
He denounced the capitalists as a profit- 
mad class, interested only in making 
money, “‘spell-bound amid money-bags 
and ledgers,’’ who were insensitive to the 
sufferings of the workers and indifferent 
to the welfare of the nation.’ Carlyle 
looked in another direction for the salva- 
tion of England and gave hints of the 
coming of a new force that alone would 
be capable of curbing sans-culottism. 

What kind of England did Carlyle 
visualize? Being a prophet, he had no 
blueprint of a future society. Being a 
moralist, he emphasized spiritual, not 
social, values. Nevertheless, he did have 
a vision of an ideal social order in which 
England would find security, well-being, 
and stability. Security would be achieved 
by the state’s assuming responsibility 
for every man’s being employed; well- 
being, by everyone’s getting a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work; and stability, 
by establishing a hierarchical social or- 
der in which the most worthy would be 
on top and the least worthy on the bot- 
tom and by a dictatorial government in 


3 Past and present, pp. 153, 154, and 273. 
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which “heroes” ruled because of their 
natural capacity for leadership. 

It is quite evident that Carlyle’s vi- 
sion of the future in England centered in 
his overmastering belief in the doctrine 
of inequality among men. Carlyle’s view 
of human nature was such that he be- 
lieved that, at all times, the masses have 
desired to be ruled by the masterful few. 
He termed this a “beneficent instinct” 
of mankind. Inequality was, therefore, 
of natural—even divine—origin; hence, 
all ideals of human equality proclaimed 
by the French Revolution were, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, baseless, and all efforts to 
realize them futile. Whatever was fruit- 
ful and creative in human life arose from 
inequality, the only sound basis of a just 
political and social order. However, his 
conception of inequality diverged sharp- 
ly from the aristocratic view of a hier- 
archy of social castes with mutual obli- 
gations, with privileges at the top and 
discriminations at the bottom. Carlyle 
was no uncompromising, recalcitrant 
Tory who desired to restore England’s 
old regime prior to 1832. He had as little 
use for the aristocratic Tory England as 
he had for the liberal parliamentary Eng- 
land. His vision of a new social order 
was based on the élite principle accord- 
ing to which the masterful few ruled the 
people, organized into a hierarchy, not 
of classes but of disciplined economic 
groups that functioned in a military fash- 
ion of command and obedience. Soci- 
ety, organized on the principle of in- 
equality, would be patterned on the uni- 
verse itself, which was ‘‘a Monarchy and 
a Hierarchy.’’4 Inequality was trans- 
formed by Carlyle from an aristocratic 
idea of privilege into a moral imperative 
that was both universal and eternal. 

Inequality achieved its most striking 


4“Present time,” Latter-day pamphlets, No. 1, 
p. 21. 
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manifestation in history by the appear- 
ance of great men, superior individuals 
whom Carlyle called “heroes.” Great 
men were the prime movers in all great 
historical events; hence the biographies 
of great men constituted the history of 
mankind. Heroes arose from no special 
group or privileged class, but spontane- 
ously from any group or class, and were 
self-chosen because of their inborn ca- 
pacity for leadership. It is well to note 
that Carlyle did not admire great men 
as highly gifted, farseeing, devoted in- 
dividuals who led the people in the 
struggles for freedom and for a more 
abundant life. His hero was a sort of god 
who led a life apart from the people, 
whom he ruled as master. He came in a 
mysterious way to destroy old values 
and to create the new forms of art, the 
new systems of government, the new 
religious beliefs that marked the advance 
of civilization. When a hero appeared, 
the masses instinctively recognized his 
superiority and said to him: ‘‘We do not 
quite understand thee; we perceive thee 
to be nobler and wiser and bigger than 
we, and will loyally follow thee.’’s As his 
power was due neither to hereditary 
privilege nor to free election, the hero 
had a God-given right to rule the people, 
nearly all of whom were weak, irrational, 
docile, ‘‘mostly fools.’’ Whatever he said 
and whatever he did, the hero was al- 
ways right because he alone saw the real 
and true causes of events. Wise, brave, 
virtuous, and strong, the hero demanded 
and received unflinching obedience. He 
could rule only arbitrarily and would 
rule only justly. Democracy, according 
to Carlyle, could never produce heroes. 
The best that the people, being fools, 
could do was to choose knaves to rule 
over them. 

The great event in the life of a nation 


5 “New Downing Street,” ibid., No. IV, p. 142. 


was the appearance of the hero—a 
Cromwell in England and a Frederick 
the Great in Germany. When he appears, 
commanded Carlyle, “raise him to the 
supreme place, and loyally reverence 
him: you have a perfect government for 
that country; no ballot-box, parliamen- 
tary eloquence, voting, constitution- 
building, or any other machinery what- 
soever can improve it a whit.’ But how 
is the hero to be found? Carlyle pre- 
scribed no definite method because he 
was convinced that the instinct of obedi- 
ence among the masses would cause 
them to recognize and to submit to their 
divinely appointed ruler when he ap- 
peared. What if they did not recognize 
him and therefore refused to obey him? 
Then the hero was justified in using force 
to compel obedience.’ In this case, force 
was not brutal violence but a spiritual 
power exercised to establish the rule of 
those divinely ordained. 

Passionately convinced of the doc- 
trine of inequality, Carlyle fought a 
lifelong, truceless war against democracy 
and representative government. No op- 
ponent of democracy before him or in his 
own time, not even De Maistre or Proud- 
hon, attacked democratic ideals with 
such devastating fury, with such poetic 
eloquence, with such saturnine humor, 
and with such acrimonious determina- 
tion. Parliamentary government had, in 
Carlyle’s day, been accepted by all 
classes in England, even by those who 
were still voteless. What the unfran- 
chised lower classes demanded was not 
the abolition of parliament but the right 
to elect its members in order to make 
parliament the fulcrum of democracy 
in England. Carlyle ridiculed parlia- 
ment, reformed or unreformed, as the 


On heroes, hero-worship and the heroic in his- 
tory, p. 197. 
7 Past and present, pp. 218-19. 
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“National Palaver,” which “‘by its very 
nature can not do work but can do talk 
only.”* Much less could it be the means 
of making necessary reforms in the social 
order. ‘“‘Penny-Newspaper Parliaments 
cannot legislate on anything.’’? They 
would always consist of talkers, who, 
being inefficient, neglected important 
matters in order to keep themselves in 
office. Never would parliaments produce 
“Herculean men,” able to diffuse “a 
light of Heavenly order in the nation.” 
How could parliament be otherwise than 
the collective entity of folly? Was it not 
chosen by fools? If, out of ten men, nine 
are recognizable as fools, “how, in the 
name of wonder, will you ever get a bal- 
lot-box to grind out a wisdom from the 
votes of these ten men’”’?"° 

Pending the arrival of the all-wise, all- 
powerful hero, how should England be 
governed? Carlyle suggested the forma- 
tion of a “Sovereign Body of Rulers and 
Administrators,’ an ‘“Acting-Appara- 
tus,”’ composed of a half-dozen or a dozen 
men, appointed by the crown, without 
regard to rank or party, who should rule 
the nation." Unless such a reform was 
made, he declared, anarchy would spread 
over the land “with ever-accelerated 
pace.’’* What about parliament? Should 
it be abolished? “No,” replied Carlyle, 
not in England, where that institution 
“is like a second nature” and hence in- 
dispensable. But parliament should be 
transformed so that it represented the 
instincts, not the opinions, of the people. 
Carlyle had the fascist idea of the role 

§ “Parliaments,” Latter-day pamphlets, No. VI, 
p. 225. 


9“Shooting Niagara,” Critical and miscellane- 
ous essays, V, 46. 


1 “Parliaments,” Joc. cit., p. 238. 


™ “Tyowning Street,” Latter-day pamphlets, No. 
ITI, p. 93. 


2 “Parliaments,” loc. cit., p. 248. 
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of the masses, whose instincts were “‘wise 
and human” and “well deserve attend- 
ing to’? but whose opinions were “of 
little wisdom” in government. Although 
parliament was a “Condensed Folly,” it 
would be useful for the rulers to know 
its “pitch,” so that they could judge 
what might “safely be attempted with 
said Folly.” In this manner the rulers of 
the nation would plumb the instincts of 
the masses in order to find out what 
measures the latter would ‘‘assent to 
willingly, what unwillingly, what they 
will resist with remonstrances, what with 
armed rebellion.” Just as a prudent rider 
consulted his horse’s desires as to food, 
so should the rulers consult the instincts 
of the people as to government.’ 

These views of Carlyle concerning the 
uses of parliament strikingly resemble 
those of the fascists. To fascism the com- 
mon man is not an end in himself, with 
opinions of his own, but an irrational 
creature whose powers, like those of an 
animal, were to be used by his master as 
a means to promote good ends. Univer- 
sal suffrage and elections are maintained 
by the fascists, not for the purpose of 
establishing a government, but as a 
means of giving popular approval to the 
rule of the élite. 

Carlyle’s hostility to democratic gov- 
ernment was rooted in his contempt for 
the common man. No writer, except 
Nietzsche, expressed such withering con- 
tempt of the common man and such fer- 
vent exaltation of the élite as did Carlyle. 
In his view the masses of mankind had 
no power of reflection and followed a 
leader like a flock of sheep. And, like 
sheep, they were gregarious, stupid, and 
cowardly. Left to themselves, the ‘‘mul- 
titudinous canaille’’ would become a 
menace to civilization by creating an- 
archy and chaos through revolution. 


13 [bid., pp. 239-44. 
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England and America received the full 
measure of Carlyle’s castigation as the 
lands where representative government 
was established and where democratic 
ideals received popular acclaim. England, 
Carlyle declared, contained twenty-sev- 
en millions of inhabitants, ‘mostly 
fools.’’*4 America, where the exaltation 
of the common man had become a na- 
tional cult, roused Carlyle to furious 
derision. ‘‘What great human soul,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘what great thought, what 
great noble thing that one could worship, 
or loyally admire, has yet been produced 
there? None..... They have begotten, 
with a rapidity beyond recorded exam- 
ple, Eighteen Millions of the greatest 
bores ever seen in this world before.’ 

When the movement to expand the 
suffrage began in the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century, it encountered the vitu- 
perative hostility of Carlyle. He was 
opposed to any extension of the suffrage 
beyond that established by the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Democracy would give even 
more power to parliament, which, in 
Carlyle’s opinion, already had too much. 
And, far worse, democracy would estab- 
lish the political equality of the com- 
mon man with the élite. He ridiculed the 
theory of the natural rights—the only 
“right” that an ignorant man had was 
to be guided, peacefully or forcibly, by 
those wiser than he. There was only one 
natural law, and that was the law which 
said that the stronger in mind and body 
should rule mankind. It was the ever- 
lasting privilege of the masses, being 
fools, to be governed by an aristocracy 
of talent, naturally wise and virtuous. 
The masses, “‘full of beer and nonsense, 
.... can not but be wrong.””* According to 
Carlyle, democracy, in its very nature, 


14 [bid., p. 225. 
15 “Present time,” Joc. cit., p. 21. 


© “Parliaments,” Joc. cit., p. 242. 


was a “‘self-cancelling business,’”’ which, 
in the long run, would give “a net re- 
sult of zero.”"’ It would bring about the 
consummation of all evil in govern- 
ment because it made the vote of Judas 
Iscariot equal to that of Christ."* Under 
a system of universal manhood suffrage 
the worthy candidate would have a poor 
chance of election as against a quack. 
That a majority of the members of par- 
liament should rule was bad enough; but 
that this majority should be chosen by 
universal manhood suffrage was, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, a direct violation of his 
fundamental doctrine of inequality. Mi- 
norities, not majorities, were always 
right. ‘‘Witness Cromwell and his Puri- 
tans, a minority at all times, by account 
of heads; yet the authors or saviors, as 
it ultimately proved, of whatsoever is 
divinest in the things we can still reckon 
ours in England.” The few have domi- 
nated the many because “in a dim, in- 
stinctive, but most genuine manner, 
they were doing the commandment of 
Heaven.’”*? 

Carlyle’s opposition to universal man- 
hood suffrage arose from his flat denial 
of the dignity and worth of every man, 
irrespective of his talents or station. 
Could anyone seriously claim, he asked, 


that “‘Quashee Nigger’ was equal to . 


Socrates??? The movement for democ- 
racy, according to Carlyle, was a form 
of anarchic rebellion among the masses, 
blindly groping for leadership. ‘‘Bellow- 
ings, inarticulate cries as of a dumb 
creature in rage and pain; to the ear of 
wisdom they are inarticulate prayers: 
‘Guide me, govern me! I am mad and 


17“Chartism,” Critical and miscellaneous essays, 
IV, 158. 

18 “Nigger question,” ibid., p. 363. 

19 “Parliaments,” loc. cit., pp. 246-47. 


a0 ‘Shooting Niagara,” loc. cil., p. 4. 
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miserable, and can not guide myself.’ ’’* 
Happy was he who had found a master! 

When parliament, under the leader- 
ship of Disraeli, passed the Reform Bill 
of 1867, which extended the suffrage to 
the working class, Carlyle fell into an 
uncontrolled rage. ‘Shooting Niagara,” 
he called the reform, the evil work of the 
“superlative Hebrew Conjuror,” who led 
the great of England “by the nose, like 
mesmerized somnambulant cattle.’ He 
prophesied disaster to England in con- 
sequence of the reform. It would result 
in “new supplies of blockheadism, gulli- 
bility, bribeability, amenity to beer and 
balderdash.’”? The Reform Bill had been 
the outcome of agitation organized by 
the trade-unions, which planned to use 
parliament to advance the interests of 
the working class. Carlyle realized this 
full well, which enraged him still more. 
He declared that working-class suffrage 
would encourage the trade-union, “‘with 
assassin pistol in its hand,”’ to demand 
an eight-hour work day and a daily wage 
of eight shillings.* Such a demand 
seemed to that prophet of righteousness 
something so monstrous as to presage the 
end of all things. 

Now that the working class was en- 
franchised, the onrushing tide of de- 
mocracy, Carlyle was convinced, threat- 
ened to engulf all civilization. How to 
stem this tide? Pending the arrival of a 
hero or preparing for the coming of one, 
he anxiously thought, something must 
be done at once. So he made a suggestion 
that revealed an essentially fascist men- 
tality. He advised the formation of a 
“noble Few’? who would constitute an 
“Aristocracy of Nature,’ consisting of 
the élite among the capitalists, joined 
with the élite among the aristocrats— 


at “Chartism,” Joc. cit., p. 157. 


» “Shooting Niagara,” Joc. cil., p. 11. 
23 Ibid., p. 9. 


24 Ibid., p. 31. 
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“brothers born; called and impelled to 
cooperate and go together.’ These aris- 
tocrats should cease to be idle partridge- 
shooters and consecrate themselves to 
‘a noble and valiantly cosmic life.” And 
these capitalists should cease to be a 
“‘millocracy,”’ devoted to profit-seeking, 
and become “Captains of Industry,” 
consecrating their talents to the common 
welfare. The capitalist was “almost an 
aristocrat by class.’’ He could do no bet- 
ter “than unite with this naturally noble 
kind of aristocrat by title” in the struggle 
against the rabble and their spokesmen. 
United, they will “take command of the 
innumerable Foolish.” By what method 
would the “‘noble Few” of aristocrats and 
capitalists conquer the “innumerable 
Foolish’’? It is startling to read in the 
pages of Carlyle an outline of the fascist 
technique for destroying democracy by 
violent methods on the part of an organ- 
ized minority. The forces of “Anti-An- 
archy,”’ he declared, should prepare to 
deal with “Anarchy, however million- 
headed,”” to whom no victory was pos- 
sible. “Patience, silence, diligence, ye 
chosen of the World! Slowly or fast, in 
the course of time, you will grow to a 
minority that can actually step forth 
(sword not yet drawn, but sword ready 
to be drawn), and say: ‘Here are we, 
Sirs; we also are now minded to vole—to 
all lengths, as you may perceive.’ ’’” 
What would avail “the noisiest anarchic 
Parliaments” against such a challenge! 

With the overthrow of democratic 
parliaments a new social order would be 
ushered in by the “noble Few.” It was 
to be hierarchical in character—organ- 
ized, however, along military, not eco- 
nomic, lines. It is important to note that 
Carlyle was not at all class conscious; he 

as“Present time,” Joc. cil., p. 34; “Shooting 
Niagara,” loc. cit., pp. 30-31. 


26 “Shooting Niagara,” Joc. cit., p. 44. 
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was not the intellectual spokesman of 
the propertied classes in their struggle 
with labor. What he feared in the rising 
discontent of the working class was the 
destruction of organized society and the 
consequent relapse of civilization into 
barbarism, not the overthrow of the capi- 
talist system and the establishment of a 
socialist commonwealth. Society, not 
the capitalist system, was to be saved by 
the “noble Few,” and in the interest of 
civilization, not in that of the “milloc- 
racy.” 

Another startlingly fascist note is 
heard in Carlyle’s plan for the militariza- 
tion of labor. Carlyle had a penchant for 
militarism; his favorite heroes were the 
militarists Frederick the Great and Oli- 
ver Cromwell. In his Life of Frederick the 
Great he lingers over the many battles 
of his hero of which he gives long descrip- 
tions, filled with passionate details. Mili- 
tary discipline, therefore, came readily 
to his mind as the best method of curing 
the disorders of democracy and of pro- 
moting the national interest efficiently 
and energetically. According to Car- 
lyle’s scheme, which is hazy, yet darkly 
suggestive, a universal ‘‘system of Drill” 
should be introduced for all men _ be- 
tween sixteen and sixty, having both 
military and civil purposes. Regimenta- 
tion was to begin with the paupers, who 
were to be put to work in labor baftal- 
ions; then it was to be applied to all 
classes, up to the highest ranks of society. 
The factory workers, seeing the blessed- 
ness of regimentation, would then say 
to their employers: ‘“Masters, you must 
regiment us a little; make our interests 
with you permanent a little, instead of 
temporary and nomadic.” The ‘“Cap- 
tains of Industry,” with their armies of 
laborers, would then co-operate with the 
state, with its armies of soldiers. Their 
fields would meet and coalesce, ‘‘and 


there will be no unregimented worker, or 
such only as are fit to remain unregi- 
mented, any more.’”’ Hitherto, the capi- 
talists had lacked the military iron and 
divine light necessary to create a “noble 
just Industrialism and Government by 
the Wisest.’’* In the new regimented 
order corporal punishment would be in- 
flicted on those refractory workers who 
violated the rules that held them to 
their jobs. Employers were to be ready 
and willing to shoot down their workers, 
should the need arise. 


The social order envisioned by Car- 
lyle is plainly fascist in its militaristic 
and totalitarian patterns. The suprem- 
acy of the civil authorities over the mili- 
tary has been a distinctively liberal 
principle of government ever since it 
was adopted in England by the Mutiny 
Act of 1689. Even under a militaristic 
regime, such as that in the German Em- 
pire, there had existed a separation be- 
tween the civil and the military powers in 
the state. It remained for the Fascists, 
both in Fascist Italy and in Nazi Germany, 
to fuse both powers into one—and that 
one, military. This was the true meaning 
of the totalitarian state. All labor, all in- 
dustry, was regimented in order that the 
nation should ‘Believe! Obey! Work! 
Fight” under the rule of the self-chosen 
élite. Carlyle’s plan of regimenting labor 
had no military objectives. For all that, 
it does suggest the totalitarian state 
with all its implications. Logically and 
inevitably, the plan involved the sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and of as- 
sembly, to which Carlyle was not at all 
averse. His comment on Mill’s classic 
exposition of intellectual freedom, On 
liberty, was that it was “the greatest 


27 [bid., p. 42; “New Downing Street,” loc. cit., 
p. 166. 


28 Past and present, p. 27. 
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nonsense he ever read.””? True liberty, 
he asserted, consists in a man’s “finding 
out, or being forced to find out, the right 
path, and to walk thereon. To learn, or 
to be taught, what work he actually was 
able for; and then by permission, persua- 
sion, and even compulsion, to set about 
doing of the same!” That was liberty 
and the maximum of well-being.*° 

Carlyle’s anticipation of totalitarian- 
ism is, indeed, surprising. In part, it may 
be explained by the historic situation in 
which he found himself. The England of 
Carlyle was unique in the world of that 
period in that it was an industrialized 
state with large factories and a numerous 
working class. A philosopher like Car- 
lyle, with a social imagination and dic- 
tatorial beliefs, could glimpse a system 
of society in which economic life would 
be regulated, controlled, and co-ordi- 
nated by a dictatorial state. However, 
Carlyle had only a glimpse, not a full 
view, of totalitarianism, which required 
for its application a far greater concen- 
tration of industry than that which ex- 
isted in Victorian England. 

There was another respect in which 
England was unique: she was the mis- 
tress of a world-wide empire. She had 
acquired vast domains, not only peace- 
fully through settlement but through 
many colonial wars with Spain, Holland, 
and France. In the British Empire were 
many peoples in all stages of civilization, 
ruled by the English. To Carlyle the 
victorious career of the English and their 
overlordship in the Empire marked them 
as a superior race and nation. He applied 
his master-principle of inequality not 
only to individuals but also to races and 
to nations, especially to the former. Ra- 
cial doctrines were not fully developed 


29 Quoted in D. A. Witson, Carlyle to threescore- 
and-ten (London, 1929), p. 557. 


3° Past and present, p. 212. 
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in Carlyle’s day, but he anticipated them 
in fitful gleams that betrayed the pas- 
sionate racial consciousness of the fascist. 
According to Carlyle, there existed élites 
among the races of mankind who im- 
posed their rule on the lesser breeds as 
part of the natural order that deter- 
mined their place in history. In modern 
times the racial élite were the Teutons, 
represented chiefly by the English and 
the Germans, who, alone among the 
races of mankind, had an inborn capacity 
to rule. They alone could produce heroes. 
The “‘silent’’ English, racially rooted in 
Teutonism, were superior to the “‘jabber- 
ing’ French. “In his eyes the Teutonic 
races are virtuous, protestant and in- 
spired by a moral intuition above reason. 
The Latin races are corrupt, worldly, 
selfish and addicted to barren logic.’’* 
The English, in Carlyle’s view, were an 
“indomitable rock-made race of men, ’ 
whether found in Arkansas, India, Lon- 
don, or Lancaster,** who proved their 
superiority by ruling the inferior races in 
the Empire. It is to be expected, of 
course, that Carlyle had no admiration 
for the Irish. “The Irish National Char- 
acter,” he declared, “is degraded, dis- 
ordered; till this recover itself, nothing 
is yet recovered. Immethodic, headlong, 
violent, mendacious: what can you make 
of the wretched Irishman?’’3 


Carlyle was a strong upholder of im- 
perialism. Although he wrote little about 
the subject, what he did write left no 
doubt that he regarded the English as a 
chosen people whose mission was to open 
the uninhabited lands of the world.*4 He 
denounced the anti-imperialists of his 
day, notably the Manchester school, be- 


3 Crane Brinton, “Carlyle, Thomas,’’ Encyclo- 
pedia of the social sciences, III, 229. 
32 “Chartism,” Joc. cit., p. 175. 


33 Tbid., p. 137. 34 Tbid., p. 171. 
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cause they believed that the colonies did 
not pay. Must, then, the Empire “‘be dis- 
membered to bring the ledger straight?” 
he scornfully asked. He favored peopling 
the colonies through state-directed emi- 
gration to the thinly populated regions 
of the Empire. The colonies were to be 
governed by the English, with no conces- 
sions to self-government by the inhabi- 
tants.* 

In the racial ladder those on the lowest 
rung, according to Carlyle, were the Ne- 
groes. Human inequality as applied to 
them was dramatized by slavery—an in- 
stitution that legally, socially, and mor- 
ally denied human equality by making 
one human being the property of anoth- 
er. The movement to emancipate the Ne- 
groes from slavery had no more uncom- 
promising opponent than Carlyle. He de- 
nounced the abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire, which had taken place 
in 1833. And he was bitterly opposed to 
the American abolitionists, whom he 
stigmatized as “rabid Nigger-Philanthro- 
pists.” Carlyle’s contempt for the Negro 
was unbounded—a contempt that he 
showed by using the vulgar expression, 
“Nigger.”’ Fervently Carlyle insisted 
that God had ordained slavery for the 
Negro.*° In the hierarchy of humanity 
the “‘wisest Man” was at the top and the 
Negro was at the bottom.’7 Whom God 
had made a slave “‘no parliament of men 
nor power that exists on Earth can ren- 
der free’’ because he was chained by fet- 
ters that parliaments could not break. 
To proclaim emancipation was, there- 
fore, a ‘“‘Devil’s Gospel,” harmful alike 
to the enslaved and to the free. Nations 


35 “New Downing Street,” loc. cit., passim; C. A. 
Bopetson, Studies in mid-Victorian imperialism 
(London, 1924), pp. 22-32. 

36 “Shooting Niagara,” Joc. cit., p. 5; “The Nigger 
question,” Joc. cit., p. 371. 


37““The Nigger question,”’ loc. cit., p. 361. 


were noble and happy in so far as they 
settled rightly who was slave and who 
was free.** Carlyle even saw in slavery an 
antidote to laissez faire. Happy was he 
who had found a master! By contrast 
with the “nomadism”’ of laissez faire, 
slavery exhibited permanency and secu- 
rity.*° Slavery, argued Carlyle, was a 
“contract of long continuance,’ especial- 
ly suited to the racially inferior Negro. 
He favored the South during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. In his view, it was a con- 
flict in which the racially superior Anglo- 
Saxons were killing each other in a “‘Nig- 
ger-Agony”’ to decide which was the best 
way to hire servants. Another illustra- 
tion of Carlyle’s hostility to the Negro 
was in the famous case of Governor Eyre. 
In 1865 a Negro riot broke out in Jamai- 
ca in which a number of whites were 
killed. The British governor, Edward 
John Eyre, took a savage reprisal by mil- 
itary action in which four hundred and 
fifty Negroes were killed and six hundred 
severely beaten. There was a great out- 
cry in England on the part of liberals at 
the conduct of Governor Eyre, and he 
was recalled in disgrace. Carlyle, almost 
alone among the British intellectuals, 
came to the defense of Eyre, whom he 
hailed as one of his heroes. 

What was Carlyle’s attitude toward 
the Jews—always the acid test of racial 
intolerance? He rarely mentioned the 
Jews, but whenever he did so it was al- 
ways in vindictively derogatory terms. 
“Harpy Jews” was a typical Carlylean 
expression of hostility. He upheld the 
savage persecution of the Jews during 
the middle ages.*? Like the Nazis of to- 
day, Carlyle was convinced that the Jews 
were uncreative exploiters, incapable of 


38 “Parliaments,” loc. cit., pp. 249-50. 
39 “The Nigger question,” Joc. cit., p. 367. 
4° Past and present, pp. 59, 92, and 181. 
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any heroism. Whenever Carlyle saw a 
Jewish head appear on the literary or 
political horizon, he promptly smote it. 
Heinrich Heine had attracted favorable 
attention in England, which roused the 
ire of Carlyle. He denounced Heine as a 
“slimy and greasy Jew,” and a “filthy, 
foetid sausage of spoiled victuals.’’ He 
virulently berated all those who admired 
him.* Carlyle cordially detested Disraeli, 
the only man of whom, as he said, he had 
“never spoken except with contempt.” 
There were legitimate reasons why some 
of Disraeli’s contemporaries disliked him, 
but Carlyle’s dislike arose from a racial 
aversion to the statesman, whom he ridi- 
culed as ‘‘a cursed old Jew not worth his 
weight in bacon.” His anti-Semitism ex- 
tended even to religion. Carlyle once 
planned to write a book with the object 
of liberating the spirit of religion from 
worn-out theological traditions that he 
stigmatized as ‘““Hebrew Old Clothes,” 
a reference to Jews as dealers in second- 
hand clothing.* 

Although a Scot of the Scots, Carlyle’s 
mind had migrated to Germany, where 
it found a congenial home. Repudiating 
the liberal heritage of his own nation, he 
instinctively saw in the Germans the 
only people in western Europe who had 
little or no liberal heritage, whose ideals 
of government were dictatorial, not par- 
liamentary, and among whom force was 
a popular ideal and racialism a wide- 
spread belief. It was the ‘‘magnetism of 


4* DEIMEL, pp. 128-29. 


42 David A. WiLson and David W. MacArtuur, 
Carlyle in old age (London, 1934), p. 218; see also 
Sol Liprzin, “Heinrich Heine, ‘blackguard’ and 
‘apostate’: a study of the earliest English atti- 
tude towards him,” Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, LVIII (1943), 179. 


43 For examples of Carlyle’s anti-Semitism, 
see BENTLEY, p. 35; “Carlyle, Thomas,” Dic- 
tionary of national biography, III, 1030 and 1033; 
Witson and MacArtuur, pp. 358-59. 
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German thought which helped him to 
polarize very definitely the instincts of 
his nature.’’44 Carlyle helped greatly to 
popularize German literature in Eng- 
land, where it was little known prior to 
his time.** Of his German masters, he 
greatly admired Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, 
and Novalis—especially the first. The 
passionate adoration of the Olympian 
Goethe, whose supreme interest lay in 
the culture of the individual, by the 
stormy Scottish prophet calling modern 
society to judgment was indeed rather 
strange. It may be explained by the ex- 
treme contrast in their natures. Not only 
distance in space and in time but also 
distance in temperament lends enchant- 
ment. 

As a devotee of the cult of Teutonism, 
Carlyle did much to spread admiration 
for the Germans among the English. 
“The German race, not the Gaelic,” he 
wrote, ‘‘are now to be protagonist in that 
immense world drama; and from them I 
expect better issues.” *° He had come to 
regard the Teutonic race ‘‘as a measuring 
rod with which to judge other races.’’47 
Germany, according to Carlyle, was the 
greatest force for good in the modern 
world; and within Germany, it was Prus- 
sia; and within Prussia, the Prussian 
army. During the Franco-Prussian War, 
Carlyle favored Prussia. He praised Bis- 
marck as “a magnanimous, noble and 
deep-seeing man.’’4* The annexation of 

44E. Leconis and L. Cazamian, History of 


English literature, trans. from the French by H. D. 
IRVINE (New York, 1939), p. 1160. 


45 VAUGHAN, loc. cit. 
Critical and miscellaneous essays, V, 57. 


47 VOLLRATH, p. 53. On the relation of Carlyle 
to Germany, see also the books by Hess, GRIERSON, 
HARROLD, DEIMEL, and SEILLIERE, cited in n. 1, 
above, and J. E. Baker, “Carlyle rules the Reich,” 
Saturday review of literature, X (1933), 291. 


48 Quoted in N. Younc, Carlyle, his rise and fall 
(London, 1927), p. 312. 
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Alsace-Lorraine to Germany received 
Carlyle’s full endorsement on the ground 
that it would benefit the whole world— 
even France herself. “That noble, pa- 
tient, deep, pious and solid Germany,” 
he wrote, “should be at length welded 
into a Nation, and become Queen of the 
Continent, instead of vaporing, vain- 
glorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, rest- 
less and over sensitive France, seems to 
me the hopefulest public fact that has 
occurred in my time.’’4? Such hearty sup- 
port by so influential a writer could not 
go unrewarded. Ostensibly for his Life of 
Frederick the Great, but really for his sup- 
port of Prussia, Carlyle received the Or- 
der of Merit from the Prussian govern- 
ment. 

Reading Carlyle today is a difficult 
task. The great mass of words, rolling 
like a continuous stream of lava from a 
verbal volcano in a constant state of 
eruption, soon tires even the most persist- 
ent reader. Time has dulled the glow of 
the lava and stilled the rumble of the 
volcano. The reader becomes confused 
by a jumble of words, often without any 
clear design; or he becomes irritated by 
rhetorical ejaculations and splenetic de- 
nunciations that crowd on almost every 
page. In truth, Carlyle’s intellectual acu- 
men was not very great; and his verbos- 
ity often—too often—outran his real in- 
telligence. ‘‘The bareness, the scantiness, 
to which Carlyle’s political thought is 
easily reducible is at first pause aston- 
ishing.’’s° 

As a social philosopher, Carlyle can- 
not be compared with his great contem- 
poraries, the liberal John Stuart Mill and 
the socialist Karl Marx. Carlyle’s knowl- 
edge of economics was most meager and 
his understanding of the political and so- 
cial trends in Victorian England was 


49 Critical and miscellaneous essays, V, 59. 
5° BRINTON, English political thought, p. 165. 


superficial. ‘As far as I could judge, I 
never met a man with a mind so ill 
adapted for scientific research,” said 
Charles Darwin of Carlyle.** He had no 
real grasp of the economic forces set 
loose by the industrial revolution. Car- 
lyle’s denunciations of laissez faire capi- 
talism were apocalyptic diatribes, not 
social criticisms of the new economic 
order. 

Neither can Carlyle be considered a 
great historian. He was too much the 
prophet and too little the scholar to 
make permanent contributions to the 
study of history. His famous French Rev- 
olution, once so popular and so much ad- 
mired, is now seldom even referred to by 
historians of the movement. Carlyle 
knew little of conditions in France under 
the Old Regime. Neither did he have a 
thorough knowledge of the Revolution 
itself as it affected the fate of France and 
that of Europe. Carlyle’s interpretation 
of the French Revolution was that it was 
a punishment visited by an angry God 
upon the rulers of France because they 
had strayed from the “eternal verities.”’ 
The famous work is “‘less a history than 
a series of tableaux.’ About the only 
value that it now possesses consists in 
Carlyle’s extraordinarily vivid sketches 
of the leading revolutionists and in the 
“flame-pictures” of the sensational inci- 
dents. In his Life of Frederick the Great, 
on which he spent many years, Carlyle 
failed to appreciate the historic role of 
that knave of genius. In the eight vol- 
umes of the work there is almost nothing 
about the social and economic situation 


5« Francis DARWIN (ed.), Life and letters of 
Charles Darwin (New York, 1896), I, 64. 


5? GoocH, p. 326. For a more favorable view 
of Carlyle as a historian, see Younc, Thomas 
Carlyle and the art of history, and C. F. HARROLD, 
“Carlyle’s general method in The French Revolu- 
tion,” Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, XLIII (1928), 1150-70. 
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in Prussia, almost nothing of the classes 
and their relations to one another, al- 
most nothing of the system of laws and 
of the methods of administration. It is 
filled with detailed descriptions of bat- 
tles, of delineations of personalities, of 
denunciations of German historians of 
‘y Frederician period, and of adulation 
ot Frederick. Carlyle did regard the 
Prussian king as a “‘questionable’’ hero; 
yet he continually idealized him as a 
great creative force with a sense of the 
realities of history. He gave hearty and 
enthusiastic approval of Frederick’s ag- 
gressions, tyrannies, treacheries, and 
duplicities. The partition of Poland was 
“Heaven’s Justice.’ As a history, the 
work is disfigured by distortions, parti- 
sanship, biased judgments, and signifi- 
cant omissions. Carlyle’s favorite hero 
in history was Cromwell. In his Lelters 
and speeches of Oliver Cromwell he did 
succeed in giving Cromwell a new and a 
better place in history. Although Car- 
lyle’s work was chiefly that of an editor, 
his “Introduction” and his comments 
present the Puritan Revolution almost 
exclusively as a religious movement. He 
exalted Cromwell as a soldier and states- 
man who heard the voice of God and 
faithfully executed his commands. Car- 
lyle had as little understanding of the 
historic importance of the Puritan Revo- 
lution as he had of the French Revolution. 

Wherein, then, lies Carlyle’s impor- 
tance in the intellectual history of modern 
Europe? As in the case of Proudhon, it 
lies in the fact that he was one of the in- 
fluential writers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who continued the intellectual tra- 
dition that led to fascism. Carlyle’s pre- 
fascist ideas, unlike those of Proudhon, 
were not disturbing overtones that dis- 
concerted and baffled his readers. On 
the contrary, they were proclaimed in 
thunderous tones and repeated, often 
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and insistently, in nearly all his books. 
It is now plain that Carlyle’s political 
and social views were those that are to- 
day recognized as being distinctively 
fascist. He anticipated the fascists in his 
social demands, in his views on the form 
and function of the state, on the organ- 
ization of economic life, and on the right 
and duty of the racially superior Teutons 
to rule the world.** His “hero” is none 
other than the Fascist ‘‘Duce’’ and the 
Nazi “‘Fuehrer,” dressed in moral gar- 
ments tailored for him by the Puritan 
Carlyle. His hatreds, no less than his 
loves, proclaim him the prophet of fas- 
cism. The weight of his attack was di- 
rected against liberalism, its ideals, its 
methods, and its policies, upon which he 
poured mordant ridicule while savagely 
tearing it to pieces. What is misleading 
in Carlyle is that his views are saturated 
with a moral purpose and are proclaimed 
in an apocalyptic manner. That is in 
sharp contrast with the cynical brutality 
and cold ferocity of the fascists. But Car- 
lyle’s moral appeal obscured his real 
message. He was the product of a na- 
tional tradition—Scottish Puritanism— 
that he could not renounce; and he flour- 
ished in Victorian England, which would 
listen only to those who spoke in moral 
terms, whatever the message. As a con- 
sequence, he became the victim of a con- 
fusion that was typical of so many proph- 
ets—a confusion between right and 
might. So greatly did Carlyle admire 
force, and yet so deep were his moral 
roots, that right and might became syn- 
onymous to him. The intensity of his 
conviction that “right made might 
brought him perilously near saying that 
might made right’’—a dictum that Car- 
lyle expressly disavowed.*4 His exalta- 


53 DEIMEL, p. 12. 


84 NEFF, Carlyle and Mill, p. 280. 
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tion of power as a moral force in the uni- 
verse was so great that the effect of his 
teaching was to clothe dictatorial rule 
with the mantle of divinity. He, more 
than any other modern philosopher, al- 
ways excepting Nietzsche, beheld in the 
egoism of the dictator the supreme mani- 
festation of heroic virtues and in the ex- 
ercise of force the supreme manifestation 
of efficient organization. 

The problem remains how to explain 
Carlyle’s enormous popularity. It cannot 
be that his contemporaries accepted his 
message. They certainly did not. His 
prophecy of a new dispensation for Eng- 
land when heroes, not a ‘‘palavering”’ 
parliament, would rule the nation fell on 
deaf ears. England listened eagerly to 
her flaming prophet but heeded him not 
at all. Once started on her liberal path by 
the Reform Bill of 1832, England con- 
tinued to follow it doggedly, faithfully, 
and unswervingly. Carlyle’s popularity 
may be ascribed, in the first place, to the 
magic of style which, in his case, was the 
most individualistic in English literature. 
His prose gleamed and darkened with 
strange lights and mystic shadows. A 
Niagara of words—colorful, irritating, 
stimulating, startling, and threatening— 
overwhelmed the reader and put him in- 
to a state of dazed exaltation. “The sud- 
den relaxations and irruptions, the bro- 
ken rhythms of this style, its discordant 
harmony, its profound congruence with 
the vehemence, the bitterness, the irony 
and the humor of the thought it conveys, 
make it a unique instrument, the work 
of a unique temperament, an instrument 
which adds an unforgettable note to the 
choir of English prose.’’’ In Carlyle’s 
case, style was not only the man, it was 
the message. 


Carlyle was a prophet and, like all 


55 CAZAMIAN, p. 286. 


prophets, a sensationalist. He excelled 
in combining the glory and truth of his 
message with dire threats to those who 
flouted it and in making glowing prom- 
ises of the new dispensation with the im- 
pending doom of the existing order. His 
capitalized rhetoric, his half-finished sen- 
tences, his grim and mordant characteri- 
zations, made Carlyle’s writing almost 
audible to his readers. His moral fervor, 
always at white heat, made all criticism 
seem like questioning the moral law it- 
self. Not one of Carlyle’s famous con- 
temporaries ever entered into a debate 
with him. Brought up on the King James 
Bible, clinging to his Puritan heritage, 
the prosaic mid-Victorian reader of Car- 
lyle was verbalized into a biblical trance 
and felt himself to be, for a time at least, 
a crusader for social righteousness. Few 
others could create for his contempo- 
raries so well the mood of moral exalta- 
tion in relation to social problems. 


Carlyle was also adept in the art of 
generating an atmosphere of intellectual 
terrorism. The rising tide of popular dis- 
content after 1832 led to Chartism, the 
first working-class movement in Eng- 
land. Although essentially constitutional 
in aim, Chartism caught the revolution- 
ary fever of 1848, and the threat of a vio- 
lent overthrow of the social order threw 
bourgeois England into a state of panic. 
Was there to be a new eruption of sans- 
culottism? Carlyle was quick to ring 
violently the tocsin of alarm. He de- 
nounced the uprisings in Europe in the 
Revolution of 1848 as disastrous and 
humiliating events in European history. 
“Everywhere immeasurable Democracy 
rose Monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticu- 
late as the voice of Chaos.” Nothing 
worse, according to Carlyle, had hap- 
pened since the barbarian invasions. 


s6 “Present time,” Joc. cit., p. 186. 
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His Chartism, Past and present, and Lat- 
lter-day pamphlets exaggerated the dan- 
gers of a social revolution in England; 
at the same time, their message was that 
parliament was unequal to the task of 
solving the “condition of England ques- 
tion” in order to avoid revolution. Many 
were attracted to Carlyle because he ex- 
pressed their fear of a social upheaval in 
language that was startling, yet reassur- 
ing. His “eternal verities’’ gave assur- 
ance to his readers that inequality in so- 
ciety was part of the divine order of 
things, hence indestructible. What was 
necessary was to make inequality a mor- 
al ideal and to strengthen those forces in 
society that upheld it. 

However, the most important and the 
more legitimate aspect of Carlyle’s influ- 
ence lay elsewhere. It might be said, 
though with some exaggeration, that 
Carlyle, in contrast with nearly all of his 
famous contemporaries, did have a social 
sense. He it was who saw most clearly 
and expressed most vividly the evils im- 
posed on the English workers by laissez 
faire capitalism. The doctrine of laissez 
faire had become an article of faith in 
Victorian England. It blended the Eng- 
lish ideal of individual freedom with the 
selfish interests of the capitalist class 
that was now in power. Nothing is so 
persuasive, so insinuating as a self-inter- 
est enfolded in a noble ideal; the drive of 
the former became the high purpose of 
the latter. What evoked a great response 
to Carlyle’s message, and still does, were 
his eloquent attacks on laissez faire and 
on its supporters, especially the classical 
economists. These attacks were more 
vehement, more direct, than were those 
even of the socialist Robert Owen. The 
freedom of the individual, so much 
lauded by the classical economists, was, 
as Carlyle said, the freedom to die of 
starvation. Unregulated competition set 
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man against man, which created anarchy 
and chaos in the life of the nation. It re- 
duced human relations to a “cash-nex- 
us,” which resulted in a defilement of 
man’s finer instincts and a dampening of 
his noblest aspirations. The “general 
downbreak of Laissez-faire in these days, 
—may we not regard it as a voice from 
the dumb bosom of nature, saying to us: 
‘Behold! Supply-and-demand is not the 
one Law of Nature; Cash-payment is not 
the sole nexus of man with man,—how 
far from it!’ ”’S7 

Laissez faire, according to Carlyle, 
was not only evil in itself, it was the pri- 
mal source of all evils in the body so- 
cial. As a principle it was “false, heriti- 
cal, and damnable, if ever aught was.’’s* 
It created insecurity among the workers 
by giving them the status of ‘‘Servant- 
ship on the nomadic principle.”’ Carlyle 
saw full well the sinister implication of 
freedom of contract when applied to the 
helpless wage-earner confronting the 
capitalist. And he denounced freedom of 
contract as a device to starve the labor- 
er. “‘ ‘My starving workers’? answers the 
rich mill owner: ‘Did I not hire them fair- 
ly in the market? Did I not pay them to 
the last sixpence, the sum covenanted for? 
What have I to do with them more?’ ’’s? 
Acting on the principle of laissez faire, 
society became an economic jungle in 
which each sought to devour the other; 
and the outcome was the survival of the 
most brutal, the most cunning, and the 
most unscrupulous. Carlyle denounced 
the new class of capitalists as ““Gamblers 
swollen dig. Paltry Adventurers for most 
part; worthy of no worship;.... ’’® 


57 Past and Present, p. 186. 
58 Critical and miscellaneous essays, IV, 131. 
59 Past and present, p. 147. 


60 ““Hudson’s 
No. VII, p. 262. 
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Carlyle also saw the contradictions of 
laissez faire capitalism, which created 
immense concentrated wealth on one 
side and immense concentrated poverty 
on the other side. England had become 
the workshop of the world, producing 
superabundant commodities; but vast 
numbers of her people were starving 
amid plenty because they did not earn 
sufficient to benefit from this wealth of 
production. Millions were struggling in 
the lowest depths, engaged in a lifelong 
battle with famine. ‘In the midst of 
plethoric plenty the people perish; with 
gold walls, and full barns, no man feels 
himself safe or satisfied.” Laissez faire 
had failed doubly; it failed to give oppor- 
tunities to work, and it failed to give a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. And 
Carlyle placed the blame for this evil 
state of affairs squarely where it be- 
longed, on the state that failed to co- 
ordinate and regulate the new industrial 
order so that the masses might have se- 
curity and a fair living standard. Laissez 
faire was ‘‘an abdication on the part of 
the governors.” English liberty, “shud- 
dering to interfere with the right of capi- 
tal,” brought unemployment, poverty, 
and unsanitary conditions into home and 
factory. If this was the result of liberty, 
Carlyle declared, then he would “lay it 
on the shelf a little.’’® 

To many of his contemporaries Car- 
lyle was an antidote to the metallic ra- 
tionalism of the Utilitarians and to the 
cool identification by the classical econo- 
mists of universal economic laws with 
capitalist class-selfishness. His revulsion 
from both had an Old Testament flavor 
which greatly appealed to those Victori- 
ans who had begun to question the eco- 


6« Past and present, p. 6. 
62 “Chartism,”’ Joc. cit., p. 156. 


63 “Present time,” Joc. cit., p. 30. 


nomic ruthlessness set loose by modern 
industrialism. Carlyle was acclaimed as 
the leader in the revolt that set in against 
the rule of ‘economic man.” He was un- 
questionably one of the powerful influ- 
ences that brought about the fall of lais- 
sez faire in the new England that ap- 
peared after 1870. 

It is, indeed, true’ that Carlyle had a 
social sense, but it was the perverted so- 
cial sense of the fascists of our day. His 
diatribes against laissez faire were not 
inspired by compassion for the poor and 
the disinherited. He had no social vi- 
sion of a happy humanity freed from 
want and living in security and abun- 
dance—the social vision of the socialists 
in France and of the Chartists in Eng- 
land. Fundamentally, Carlyle was not 
at all a humanitarian—which is clearly 
seen in his attitude toward Negro slav- 
ery. It is also seen in his attitude toward 
prison reform, which became prominent 
in his day. He denounced the humani- 
tarian attitude of the criminal-law re- 
formers toward the brutal treatment of 
criminals, and he strongly opposed their 
reform measures.” The evils that Carlyle 
visualized in England were inefficien- 
cy and planlessness, which led to disor- 
ganization in society and bred revolu- 
tionary discontent among the workers, 
who suffered most from these evils. Like 
the fascists, Carlyle believed that these 
evils could be cured by state control of 
economic life, which would result in 
making the workers more productive and 
more contented at the same time. A 
worker having security, receiving good 
wages, and living in a comfortable home 
would work harder for his employer, fight 
better for the state, and serve loyally the 
“noble Few” who ruled him. 

Carlyle was convinced that the ‘“‘con- 


64 “Model prisons,” Latter-day pamphlets, No. 2. 
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dition of England question” could be 
solved neither by the “‘partridge-shoot- 
ing” aristocracy nor by the profit-seeking 
“millocracy.”’ Least of all would it be 
solved by the “‘multitudinous canaille,”’ 
bent on revolutionary destruction. Like 
the fascists, he believed that social prob- 
lems could be solved only by a ruling 
élite who would give to the masses what 
they really wanted, namely, economic 
security, not democratic equality. De- 
mocracy, Carlyle insisted, could not 
abolish the evils produced by capitalism, 
because democracy was “‘the consumma- 
tion of No-government and Laissez- 
faire.’ Carlyle’s definite proposals for 
the solution of the ‘condition of England 
question” were surprisingly moderate, 
even in his day. These were (1) govern- 
ment regulation of working hours and 
working conditions; (2) factory and 
housing reform; (3) government-directed 
emigration of workers to the colonies; 
and (4) compulsory education.” What 
a small mouse emerged from that enor- 
mous mountain that rumbled so omi- 
nously! 

Carlyle had no followers, no disciples 
in Britain excepting John Ruskin and 
James Fitzjames Stephen, not even 
friends and associates to carry forth his 
message, as had his contemporaries Rob- 
ert Owen, Charles Kingsley, and John 
Stuart Mill. He was without British 
progeny, as he was without British an- 
cestors. He was not part of the main 
stream of English thought, which had 
its fountainhead in John Locke and has 
flowed, steadily and evenly, to this day. 
For this reason there was no more lonely 
man in Britain than the most popular of 
all British philosophers. Neither in his 
day nor since have the British people as 


6s “Chartism,” loc. cit., p. 159. 
66 Tbid., pp. 197-203; Past and present, pp. 265-67. 
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a whole or any significant section of it 
favored the overthrow of parliamentary 
government in favor of dictatorship. In- 
stead, the powers of parliament were en- 
larged and its base broadened by the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to all men and 
women. Today the popularly elected 
house of commons exercises supreme and 
unchallenged power in the government 
of Britain. The complete unity of the 
British people behind their government, 
when confronted by Nazi Germany dur- 
ing the second World War, was dramatic 
proof that Carlyle was a false prophet in 
his own land. 

It would not be true to say that Car- 
lyle’s writings exerted any direct influ- 
ence on those who brought about the 
triumph of fascism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Once the Fascist movement got 
under way, however, it sought to find 
respectability in the writings of the great 
thinkers of the past. Then it was that 
Carlyle was discovered by the fascists, 
who were delighted to find their ideas 
proclaimed in eloquent words by the 
great Victorian. Carlyle’s writings were 
translated and widely circulated in Fas- 
cist Italy. A prominent Fascist writer, G. 
Liciardelli, wrote a book on Mussolini 
and Carlyle, the thesis of which was that 
Carlyle was the prophet of a new social 
order and that the historic mission of 
Mussolini was to establish it on solid 
foundations. Among the precursors of 
fascism, “‘none had expressed as clearly 
as did Carlyle the principles and ideas 
that were later adopted by the leaders of 
fascism.’’ He especially praised Carlyle’s 
views on the regimentation of labor as 
foretelling the coming of a society in 
which workers and employers would be 
united, not by the “‘cash-nexus,” but by 
a system in which the worker would ren- 
der obedience, “wise, noble, and loyal,” 
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in return for the noble leadership of 
the employer. In the opinion of Liciar- 
delli, Mussolini incorporated Carlyle’s 
views on labor in his famous ‘Charter 
of Labor.’’*? 

Carlyle’s popularity was even greater 
in Nazi Germany. A book of selections 
from his works, translated into German, 
sold three hundred thousand copies dur- 
ing the period 1926-32. His Heroes and 
hero-worship was made compulsory read- 


67 For the above quotations and for a discussion 
of Carlyle’s influence on fascism, see the excellent 
study by TaYLor, pp. 364-66 and 378-82. 


ing in Nazi schools. Far more than 
to the Italians did Carlyle appeal to the 
Germans. Had he not singled out the 
Teutons as the master-race and Ger- 
many as the “Queen of the Continent’’? 
Had he not expressed fascist principles 
in language that flamed across the cen- 
tury? It is no wonder that the Nazis 
recognized in Carlyle a kindred spirit 
whose ideas had anticipated their own. 
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68 NeFF, Carlyle, pp. 268-69. 








THE ORIGINS OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 


FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


E National Liberal Federation, or 
“the caucus,” as it was popularly 
known, is regarded by students of 
British politics as the source of modern 
popular party organization. In the 1870’s 
and 1880’s it revolutionized the practice 
of politics and nullified many of the re- 
sults expected from the general extension 
of the suffrage. Yet little attention has 
been paid to the origins of the federa- 
tion. The thesis of Moise Ostrogorski, de- 
veloped in an article entitled “The in- 
troduction of the caucus into England,” 
and repeated in his elaborate work De- 
mocracy and the organization of political 
parties,? has generally been accepted 
without criticism. 

Ostrogorski’s argument ran as follows: 
In 1867 the house of lords amended Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Bill to ensure minority 
representation in the four largest Eng- 
lish boroughs. Where three members 
were to be chosen, electors received two 
votes, so that a minority concentrating 
on a single candidate would have a fair 
chance to win one of the seats. Birming- 
ham Liberals determined to secure all 
three seats for their borough. The even 
division of their strength among three 
candidates required an elaborate organi- 
zation, which did not exist in the old 
Liberal party. Electors in each ward were 
carefully instructed as to which two of 
the three candidates to support. The 
plan succeeded. The Liberal vote was di- 
vided evenly, and three Liberals were re- 
turned in 1868. The new organization— 

* Political science quarterly, VIII (1893), 287- 
316. 

2 (New York, 1922), I, 161-78. 


the caucus—failed to carry the school 
board elections of 1870 but was revived 
in 1873 by Joseph Chamberlain and 
Francis Schnadhorst to gain control of 
the municipal council. The usefulness of 
the caucus in parliamentary elections 
led to the extension of the ‘Birmingham 
Plan” throughout the country. Many 
large “‘associations,’’ or ‘‘400’s,”’ were 
established on a representative basis, es- 
pecially after the defeat of the Liberals 
in 1874. When Disraeli’s Eastern policy 
gave an opportunity for national agita- 
tion against the Conservative govern- 
ment, the unanimity with which Liberals 
lent their support suggested the idea of a 
permanent national organization. As a 
result, a conference of Liberal associa- 
tions at Birmingham formed the Nation- 
al Liberal Federation in 1877. 

Ostrogorski’s explanation attempted 
to account for the two distinctive fea- 
tures of the caucus—the local associa- 
tions, formed on a representative basis, 
and the permanent national federation, 
ready to agitate on any issue of political 
consequence. The former was derived, 
Ostrogorski contended, from the opposi- 
tion in Birmingham to minority repre- 
sentation; the latter, from the ambitions 
of Chamberlain at the time the Eastern 
question was a major issue. The thesis was 
simple, but it exaggerated the impor- 
tance of minority representation and was 
mistaken in regarding opposition to Dis- 
raeli’s Eastern policy as the cause of the 
national organization. 

It is true that the minority representa- 
tion clauses of the Reform Act of 1867 
led to increased activity in Birmingham, 
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that Joseph Chamberlain was politically 
ambitious, and that Liberals throughout 
the country were stirred by the agitation 
against Disraeli’s Eastern policy. There 
can be no question regarding these state- 
ments or the fact that the formation of 
the National Liberal Federation was co- 
incident with them. Working with little 
primary material, Ostrogorski supposed 
that there was a causal connection be- 
tween these facts, which were related, 
however, only in time. Moreover, when 
he sought to relate the growth of political 
forms with changes in opinion, he elabo- 
rated theories regarding the special, al- 
most organic, qualities of political ‘‘ma- 
chines.”” He ascribed an élan vital and 
selfish purposes to the political forms sus- 
pected as agencies of corruption. In- 
stead of discovering the real issues which 
led to the creation of the caucus, he came 
to regard the “‘machine”’ as a sort of or- 
ganism which included its own ends, 
which made statesmen its tools and elec- 
tors its victims, and which finally per- 
verted the new democratic character of 
parliamentary government. 

Whether this Frankenstein theory of 
party organization is justified or not is 
beside the point of this article, for it need 
not be applied in the particular case of 
the National Liberal Federation. Since 
Ostrogorski made his investigations, a 
great number of publications, mainly 
biographical, have shed light on the ac- 
tual workings of British politics in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
origins of the caucus are clear, and it is 
possible to explain them without empha- 
sis on the inherent vitality of the ‘“‘ma- 
chine.”’ 

In considering the origins of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation, one must dif- 
ferentiate between the local associations 
—the “‘300’s ’’and ‘‘400’s’’—and the na- 
tional federation. Both were thoroughly 
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English. Although repetition has lent 
some semblance of authority, no founda- 
tion exists for the statement that Cham- 
berlain introduced American methods 
into the British political system.’ Such 
charges, often made by Chamberlain’s 
opponents, may be dismissed as efforts 
to make political capital out of a super- 
ficial similarity. Both the local and na- 
tional organizations developed from ex- 
isting practices, the novelty being more 
in their success than in their special pur- 
poses. They represented the rapid growth 
of hitherto unimportant political meth- 
ods and the actual achievement of 
hitherto vague proposals. The local asso- 
ciations and the national federation, 
however, had somewhat different back- 
grounds. 

The formation of local Liberal associa- 
tions was one of the significant results 
of the second reform movement. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, com- 
mittees of leading residents sponsored 
candidates in nearly every open con- 
stituency. There were few direct con- 
nections between these committees and 
the Liberal and Conservative organiza- 
tions on the parliamentary level. Most 
electors considered themselves supporters 
of a party rather than members and were 
still affected by references to Tory, Whig, 
or Radical principles. Frequently local 
contests were between Blues and Yel- 
lows, or Pinks and Blues. While there 
was no question of the party allegiance of 
the candidate, the relation between him 
and his committee was seldom clearly 
defined. In some cases the committee se- 


3 Chamberlain to Morley, Oct. 1, 1878 (J. L. 
Garvin, Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1932], 
I, 263): ‘“The case of our opponents rests on three 
assumptions—tst, that the system of local and 
national government is corrupt and degraded; 2nd, 
that this is due to the Caucus; 3rd, that the Birming- 
ham system is the same as the American and will 
lead to the same alleged results. All these assump- 
tions I dispute.” 
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lected the candidate; in other cases, es- 
pecially where a sitting member of par- 
liament had gained a firm hold on his 
constituency, the member maintained 
his own committee. Whatever the rela- 
tionship, the committee influenced a 
considerable number of electors, for no 
aspirant to parliament cared to incur the 
trouble and expense of an election un- 
less his committee could assure him at 
least 2 chance of being returned. 

Under ordinary circumstances, dis- 
agreement was unlikely, for the candi- 
date and his sponsors were naturally of 
similar opinions. But the possibility ex- 
isted. If elected, the new member found 
that in parliament he must follow the na- 
tional leaders of his party, whose policy 
might be at variance with the opinions 
of his particular constituency. The com- 
mittee had no corporate existence be- 
tween elections and could hardly instruct 
the member, who was bound only by 
such pledges as might have been given 
before the election. On the other hand, 
the party leaders were seldom in a posi- 
tion to enforce authority in the commons. 
Yet an M.P. could neither offend his 
committee nor oppose his leader without 
injuring his prospects, and he was ex- 
tremely embarrased when the two loyal- 
ties pulled in opposite directions. 

When the Reform Act of 1867 shifted 
the foundations of political power, no 
formula had been devised to determine 
the exact nature of a member’s responsi- 
bility to his constituents. Nearly all had 
committees, most gave pledges, and 
many even held annual meetings at 
which they gave their supporters a sort 
of accounting of the year’s work in par- 
liament. At the same time there were 
local registration societies, which in 
practice meant an agent or a firm of so- 
licitors, usually in touch with the cen- 
tral office of the party. This connection 


still meant assistance rather than con- 
trol; its importance developed later, for 
in the Liberal party, at least, the inde- 
pendence of members was undermined 
from the popular side. No candidate 
admitted that he was a delegate, 
Nevertheless, organized movements like 
those against the Corn Laws and for re- 
form made it apparent both to electors 
and elected that a member of parliament 
must keep in accord with the opinions of 
his constituents to insure retaining his 
seat. This could usually be managed as 
long as the suffrage was restricted. A few 
local magnates, clerics, editors, and 
wirepullers on a committee could be 
persuaded easily, especially when the 
candidate paid his own expenses. House- 
hold suffrage, however, brought in thou- 
sands of workingmen with whom local 
leaders had few direct connections. More 
public meetings had to be arranged. 
Canvassing by special workers had to be 
organized, since candidates could no 
longer make a personal appeal to each 
elector. Committees had to be enlarged 
to include representatives of working- 
men. Such electoral organization was not 
new. It already existed on a small scale 
in the larger boroughs. Central offices 
had provided encouragement, profession- 


al advice, and even funds on occasion. | 


The Reform Act of 1867, however, sud- 
denly increased the need for these de- 
vices at the very time when the Liberal 
party in parliament was disorganized. 
The Central Association was too feeble 
to supervise such work in the constitu- 
encies, and it was left to individual ini- 
tiative. 

As a result, separate associations were 
formed and benefited from the growing 
Liberalism in the country. In prepara- 
tion for the elections of 1868 Robert 
Spence Watson organized Newcastle 
and classified its many electors according 
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toa plan which John Bright had formerly 
used in Rochdale.‘ Sir Charles Dilke or- 
ganized the new borough of Chelsea 
through an elaborate association which 
he referred to as his own “caucus.’’ 
Many candidates enlarged their com- 
mittees; and, although direct evidence 
is difficult to secure, it is probable that 
some sought to make them seem repre- 
sentative. Certainly, the idea of repre- 
sentation was in the air, and it was im- 
possible to organize great numbers of 
electors without having it develop. 

These new associations were justified 
by success. They laid the foundation for 
the unofficial alliance between the Liber- 
al party and organized labor which lasted 
for a generation. They secured the re- 
turn of Liberal candidates in the general 
election of 1868 and their re-election in 
1874, in spite of the Conservative reac- 
tion of that year. Defeated Liberals as- 
cribed their failure to lack of organiza- 
tion, and many set themselves to the for- 
mation of popular associations in con- 
nection with larger and more respresen- 
tative committees. After 1875, when 
Lord Hartington became the party lead- 
er and the Central Association was rein- 
vigorated by William Adam, assistance 
was available from the party headquar- 
ters. Over a hundred such associations 
were in existence in 1877, when the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation was formed 
with forty of them as members. 

The minority representation clauses 
of the Reform Act of 1867 affected only 
a half-dozen boroughs; so it should be 
clear that the general consequences of 
the extension of the suffrage were more 
important than these provisions in pro- 
ducing local associations. Certainly, a 


‘Robert Spence Watson, The National Liberal 
Federation (London, 1882), pp. 3-4. 


8S. Gwynn and G. M. TuckweLt, Life of Sir 
Charles Dilke (London, 1917), I, 172 and 268. 


caucus was not the necessary result. In 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Lon- 
don the arrangement was effective in the 
elections of 1868, and the minority re- 
turned one member. In Glasgow the Lib- 
erals carried all three seats without 
creating a representative association. 
Only in Birmingham was a caucus re- 
sponsible for the return of an entire 
group of members, and there the local 
association was formed early in 1865,° 
two years before minority representation 
was more than the vague dream of a few 
radicals. 

The Birmingham Liberal Association 
was thus a minor cause rather than a 
major consequence of the Reform Act, al- 
though it was reorganized in preparation 
for the elections of 1868. In its final form 
it differed from the ordinary registration 
association in being open to any inhabi- 
tant of the city. It was organized by 
wards, each of which elected a committee 
which then might add to its own mem- 
bership. The executive committee for the 
whole city was composed of the ward 
leaders plus a considerable number of 
co-opted members. There was also a 
general committee, formed of the execu- 
tive committee and members elected in 
ward meetings. These two large com- 
mittees then selected a small committee 
which actually managed the work of the 
association. In practice, of course, the 
party leader effectively controlled the 
ward meetings. Nevertheless, the ward 
committees established contact with 
large numbers of electors and provided 
many minor places of honor for sub- 
ordinates. The general committee—the 
‘“‘400’’—was, in effect, an extremely 
large election committee sponsoring cer- 
tain candidates. Its popular and repre- 
sentative character placed it in the hands 
of the advanced section of the party and 

§ GarvIN, I, 85. 








enabled it to control the thousands of 
electors enfranchised by the Reform 
Act of 1867.7 

The Birmingham Liberal Association 
was only one of the many local associa- 
tions which sprang up independently at 
the time cf the second Reform Bill, but 
it was unique in the intensity with which 
its founders worked for municipal reform 
and in the part played by the noncon- 
formist churches. The revival of civic 
spirit in Birmingham was due largely to 
George Dawson and other dissenting 
ministers, such as R. W. Dale and H. W. 
Crosskey. They convinced leading mem- 
bers of their congregations that social 
improvement could not be effected with- 
out political action. The caucus was the 
result. The officers were either ministers 
or members of their congregations. They 
wanted to build schools and hospitals, 
destroy slums, and drive out the diseases, 
vices, and crimes, which were the hand- 
maidens of prosperity in the great indus- 
trial centers.* Education seemed espe- 
cially important to them; in fact, the 
elaboration of electoral organization was 
due as much to the cumulative vote in 
school-board elections after the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 as to the minority repre- 
sentation clauses of the Reform Act of 


7 The formation of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion in 1877 led to a considerable discussion of the 
Birmingham caucus in periodicals. Henry W. 
CrosskEy, “The Liberal Association—the ‘600’— 
of Birmingham,” MacMillan’s magazine, February 
1877; Joseph CHAMBERLAIN, “A new political or- 
ganization,” Fortnightly review, July 1877, and “The 
Caucus,” ibid., November 1878—all favorable— 
were reprinted by the National Liberal Federation 
as pamphlets. Critical articles are: W. Raser Rag, 
“Political clubs and party organization,” Nine- 
teenth century, May 1878, and N. D. J. Witson, 
“The Caucus and its consequences,” ibid., October 
1878. See also Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1842- 
1885 (London, 1905), pp. 217-18. 


8 The best account of the municipal revival in 
Birmingham is Elsie E. GuLLEyY, Joseph Chamber- 
lain and English social politics (New York, 1926). 
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1867.’ The purpose of the caucus in Bir- 
mingham was civic betterment; its 
spirit was fundamentally that of the 
nonconformist churches. The extention 
of the suffrage merely provided the op- 
portunity and prescribed the methods. 
Because it was meant primarily to fur- 
ther civic reform, the Birmingham “400” 
did not languish between parliamentary 
elections, as did other Liberal associa- 
tions. In 1870 it was used in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to carry the school-board 
elections. In 1873, enlarged and reor- 
ganized into the ‘‘600” by Joseph Cham- 
berlain, it captured the municipality. 
The eventual success of Chamberlain and 
his associates in creating a new and bet- 
ter Birmingham not only made him a 
national figure but gave prominence to 
the organization which was at the foun- 
dation of his success. 

Chamberlain was ambitious to apply 
his reforms on a national scale. He en- 
tered parliament in 1876 and in the fol- 
lowing year formed the National Liberal 
Federation after a great public meeting 
in Birmingham. Because Disraeli’s East- 
ern policy aroused a wave of opposition 
among Liberals at the same time, Ostro- 
gorski connected it with the extension 
of the caucus. Insufficient information 
again led him astray. The National Lib- 
eral Federation was formed out of exist- 
ing local Liberal associations, many of 
which were indeed opposed to Disraeli’s 
foreign policy; but the pattern of the na- 
tional organization was taken from the 
National Education League, and the 
emotional impulse came from the cam- 
paign to secure nonsectarian education. 

The great education controversy of 
the latter half of the century revolved 
about many questions, but the vital 


9 Francis ADAMs, History of the elementary school 
contest in England (London, 1882), pp. 250-51. 
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issue was the position of religious teach- 
ing. Denominational schools seemed a 
denial of the principle of religious liberty 
to the dissenting sects. The nonconform- 
ists, who had so painfully acquired free- 
dom and equality in Sunday worship, de- 
termined that their children should not 
be taught an official creed during the 
week. On the other hand, churchmen 
felt that the Establishment must fulfil 
the ancient obligation of educating the 
people or must gradually lose its influ- 
ence. To them, secular schools were not 
only godless, they were the first stage in 
the road to disestablishment. After 1867 
the new voters had to be educated. A na- 
tional system could not be postponed, 
but it could not be achieved without a 
struggle which was both religious and 
political in its expression. Education was 
the issue, the churches were the com- 
batants, the constituencies were the 
battlefield—and the National Liberal 
Federation was the result. 


The movement for national nonsec- 
tarian education developed in Man- 
chester in 1847 with the formation of the 
Lancashire Public School Association, 
which inherited both men and methods 
from the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
National Public School Association grew 
out of this local movement after a con- 
ference on the social sciences in Man- 
chester in October 1850."° 

Unfortunately, the advocates of edu- 
cational reform could not agree among 
themselves. Congregationalists, under 
the leadership of Edward Baines, op- 
posed the establishment of a state school 


10S. E. MAttsBy, Manchester and the movement for 
national elementary education 1800-1870 (Man- 
chester, 1918), pp. 68-80; ADAMS, pp. 151-55; 
William Jotty, Education, its principles and prac- 
tice as developed by George Combe (London, 1874), 
pp. 237-41; Charles Grppon, Life of George Combe 
(London, 1878), II, 237-40. 


system on the same grounds on which 
they opposed an established church. The 
countermovement of the “voluntaryists”’ 
prevented the radicals in the commons 
from uniting on the education issue. 
Scotland declined to join the Lancashire 
movement, although its policy received 
wide support. Even in Manchester itself 
reformers were divided, many supporting 
the Manchester and Salford Committee 
on Education, formed by Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth to further the cause of de- 
nominational schools. As a result of this 
division, two rival bills were presented 
to parliament in the session of 1852-53. 
Both failed, and the National Public 
School Association practically went out 
of existence, although it was not formally 
dissolved until November 21, 1862." But 
it was not without consequence. The 
association had adapted the political 
methods of the Anti-Corn Law League 
to the issue of national, secular education 
and had introduced this issue into all the 
larger boroughs of England, particularly 
into Birmingham, where a branch had 
been established under the leadership of 
William Harris. 

After the agitation died down con- 
siderable progress was made in school 
administration, but improvement was 
slow. A general feeling developed that 
the differences between sects and parties 
were less important than the actual pro- 
vision of education. In 1864 an Educa- 
tion Aid Society was founded in Man- 
chester, which succeeded in providing 
schooling for ten thousand children in the 
course of two years. This achievement 
attracted wide attention, but experience 
soon proved that voluntary means alone 
were insufficient. In December 1866 the 
Manchester society recognized its limi- 


™ MALTBY, p. 94; Sir James Kay-SHUTTLE- 
worTH, Four periods of public education as reviewed 
in 1832-1839-1846-1862 (London, 1862). 








tations and decided to promote a bill in 
parliament to secure state aid.” 

Because of the background of the 
Education Aid Society, the Manchester 
Education Bill Committee sought to es- 
cape the religious issue by avoiding the 
word “‘secular” and made no attempt to 
extend its influence by a national organi- 
zation. Its efforts were devoted entirely 
to the preparation of a bill to insure 
compulsory education for the whole 
people. This program of compromise to 
secure immediate results was successful 
for the moment. The bills introduced by 
H. A. Bruce and W. E. Forster in 1867 
and 1868 received enough support to 
make it certain that the passage of an 
official education bill would be part of 
the work of the first parliament elected 
under the new Reform Act.'} The ques- 
tion of denominational control, however, 
remained unsettled. The religious issue 
was inevitably raised; and, when Man- 
chester refused to lead, a new agitation 
for secular schools was launched from 
Birmingham. 

The success of the Education Aid So- 
ciety in Manchester induced George 
Dixon, the mayor, and Jesse Collings 
to attempt the same work in Birming- 
ham. An education society was founded 
on February 13, 1867 and formally or- 
ganized at a public meeting in the town 
hall on March 14." Joseph Chamberlain, 
one of the most ardent members of the 
new society, then drew up a detailed 
plan for a National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Universal Compulsory Educa- 
tion to agitate for free, compulsory, and 
nonsectarian schools. This plan was not 
adopted by the Birmingham society it- 
self, but the leading spirits in it deter- 


12 ADAMS, pp. 192-93; MALTBY, p. 95. 


13 MALTBY, pp. I0I-2. 


‘+ First annual report of the Birmingham Educa- 
tion Society (London, 1868). 
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mined to work for such a program 
through a new organization political in 
character and national in scope.’ Ap- 
parently, Dixon, Collings, and Chamber- 
lain expected the Manchester Education 
Bill Committee to assume the leadership 
in the movement; but when the Man- 
chester group refused to act, not wishing 
to revive old controversies by agitating 
for a secular school bill, the Birmingham 
men decided to go forward alone."® 

The first step was taken early in 1869, 
at a meeting in the house of George 
Dixon, attended by Joseph Chamberlain, 
Jesse Collings, William Harris, J. Thack- 
eray Bunce, and others who later were 
prominent in the work of the National 
Liberal Federation. Within a few months 
twenty-five hundred members were en- 
rolled and branches established in six- 
teen large cities. On October 12 the Na- 
tional Education League was formally 
established at a large public meeting in 
Birmingham. Dixon was made chairman; 
Collings, honorary secretary; and Fran- 
cis Adams was appointed secretary, a 
position which he held throughout the 
whole life of the league. The general plan 
of free, undenominational, and com- 
pulsory education was approved; and it 
was decided to make parliamentary 
work a prominent feature of the league 
program. A guarantee fund of £60,000 
was arranged to meet the expenses of 
organization and was fully subscribed by 
the end of February 1870." 


15 GARVIN, I, 89-94; ADAMS, p. 169. 


"© George Dixon, who pressed the Manchester 
Bill Committee to work for nonsectarian schools, 
stated: ‘““Had my suggestions been favourably re- 
ceived by the gentlemen to whom they were made, 
Birmingham would not have originated the League, 
but would have followed Manchester, which in my 
opinion ought to have headed, and was entitled to 
lead a national movement” (ADAMs, p. 195). 

17 Ibid., pp. 197-203. Since the agitation was 
expected to extend over a period of ten years, it was 
provided that one-tenth of the fund should be called 
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With this formal meeting the league’s 
agitation began in earnest. A central 
office with a staff of paid assistants was 
set up in Birmingham, and one hundred 
and thirteen branch committees were 
formed in different towns. Connections 
were made with trade-unions through 
men like George Howell and Richard 
Applegarth. Within a year, nearly two 
hundred public meetings were arranged 
by the central office, 250,000 copies of 
various publications put into circulation, 
and a monthly paper started with a cir- 
culation of 20,000 copies."® 

The organization of the National Edu- 
cation League, like that of the National 
Public School Association, was obviously 
patterned after that of the Anti—Corn 
Law League. Also, both the extent and 
duration of its agitation were comparable; 
but the new league was more centralized, 
being almost entirely a Birmingham 


organization. The education league was: 


also frankly partisan politically. Only 
members of the Liberal party were en- 
rolled; and no attempt was ever made to 
achieve its special ends through a Con- 
servative government, for the same men 
who managed the national agitation of 
the league were working with the ‘‘400” 
to break the local Conservative hold on 
the municipality of Birmingham.*? 

The new league was opposed vigorous- 
ly both by churchmen and by moderate 
education reformers who wanted imme- 
diate action in the provision of schools 
rather than ten years of uncompromising 
controversy. In 1869 a National Educa- 
tion Union was formed with the eventual 
support of nineteen peers and twenty- 





up annually. Actually, only eight instalments were 
expended. Because other subscribers made contribu- 
tions for electoral purposes, the annual income funds 
came from a small number of members, seventeen 
subscribers pledging £1,000 each. 


8 Tbid., pp. 203-6. 19 Tbid., pp. 204-7. 


nine commoners and with offices in Man- 
chester and London.”’ When the Liberal 
government introduced an education 
bill in 1870, the program of the Birming- 
ham League was ignored. The policy 
adopted—one of recognizing existing de- 
nominational schools and providing for 
local school boards to fill the gap—ac- 
corded with the moderate proposals of 
the Manchester Education Bill Com- 
mittee and was politically sound. Yet 
it could not be reconciled with the non- 
sectarian principle advocated by the 
league, particularly since it left the way 
open for the use of compulsory school 
rates in support of denominational 
schools. 

Both the bill and Forster, who was re- 
sponsible for it, were subjected to a bit- 
ter attack. The dissenting churches, 
which had just won the long war against 
church rates, immediately organized 
themselves against sectarian school rates 
through a Central Nonconformist Com- 
mittee in Birmingham, with Dale and 
Crosskey as its honorary secretaries." 
This committee established communica- 
tions with dissenting ministers through- 
out the country, two-thirds of whom 
signed a petition against the bill. In con- 
junction with the league, public meet- 
ings of protest were organized, even in 
Forster’s own borough of Bradford. 
Pressure was put on members of parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, the bill passed with- 
out substantial changes. 

As a consequence, both the National 

20 Authorized report of the Educational Congress 
(Manchester, 1869); W. STANGER, National Educa- 
tion Union, half-yearly report (n.p., n.d.). T. Weymss 
RED, Life of the Right Honourable William Edward 
Forster (London, 1888), gives a sympathetic account 
of the movement for the Education Bill of 1870. 


See also John Mortey, Struggle for national educa- 
tion (London, 1873). 

3t ADAMS, pp. 221-22; R. A. ARMSTRONG, Henry 
William Crosskey, his life and work (Birmingham, 
1895), P. 225. 
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Education League and the Central Non- 
conformist Committee continued their 
activities. On September 7, 1870 the ex- 
ecutive committee of the league resolved 
to maintain and extend its organization. 
The concluding part of the revised pro- 
gram was politically significant. It an- 
nounced the purpose ‘“‘to influence public 
and parliamentary opinion by meetings, 
publications, petitions, and all other 
available means, in favour of a national, 
unsectarian, and free system of educa- 
tion; and with this view, to secure the 
return of members to the House of Com- 
mons pledged to support the princi- 
ples of the League.””? On October 19 
the Central Nonconformist Committee, 
meeting with Joseph Chamberlain in the 
chair, also decided to continue. With the 
extension of its work a paid secretary 
was needed. Dale and Crosskey en- 
gaged Francis Schnadhorst,?* the owner 
of a small draper’s shop in Birmingham, 
and so introduced into public life one of 
the most remarkable political organizers 
of his time. 


22 ADAMS, pp. 237-38. 


23 Francis Schnadhorst, of Prussian ancestry but 
thoroughly English himself, became one of the sig- 
nificant, though now almost forgotten, figures of 
British politics. He was appointed secretary to the 
Birmingham Liberal Association in 1873, and secre- 
tary to the National Liberal Federation in 1877. 
Although Schnadhorst had parliamentary ambi- 
tions and received several invitations to stand at 
elections, the officials of the Federation always in- 
sisted that he was indispensable. He remained as 
secretary until 1893, although, during the last 
years, in poor health and very deaf. He died in 
1900. In his prime Schnadhorst was considered to 
have “an unrivaled power of organization and a re- 
markable gift for dealing tactfully with involved 
situations, and, generally, with men” (WarTSON, 
p. 169). Wemyss Reid thought him “a man at once 
honest, sagacious, and of much simplicity of char- 
acter.” But, continued Reid, “the was not intellectu- 
ally great, nor was he the austere and unscrupulous 
Machiavelli his opponents believed him to be” 
(Memoirs, p. 217). Schnadhorst was generally as- 
sociated with Chamberlain in the public mind, but 
was never on intimate personal terms with him. 
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The twenty-fifth clause of Forster’s 
act, which permitted payments out of 
school rates to denominational schools, 
was singled out as the object of attack in 
the renewed agitation. The methods to 
be used were indicated by a statement 
which Dale made at Shrewsbury: “Non- 
conformists must make it clearly under- 
stood that there were certain terms by 
which their allegiance to the Liberal 
party stood or fell, and that they meant 
to take some part in Liberal counsels.”4 
At the third annual meeting of the league 
in 1871, Dale went further. He said: 
“Every representative now sitting in 
Parliament for a Liberal constituency, 
every new candidate for Liberal suf- 
frages, should be asked whether he is 
prepared to vote for the repeal of clause 
ee A refusal, or an ambiguous 
promise, should be met with a clear and 
definite declaration that he cannot have 
our vote..... This may lead to the 
breaking up of the Liberal party. When 
the Liberal party is false to its noblest 
principles, it is time that it should be 
broken up.” 

The league quickly became a political 
force. It intervened at by-elections, par- 
ticularly at Bath in 1872. Preparations 
were made to contest constituencies 
wherever Liberal members opposed the 
league program. Although these plans 
were dropped after Bright re-entered the 
Liberal government in 1873, the league 
took a considerable part in the general 
election of 1874. It instructed branches 
to exact pledges against the twenty-fifth 
clause and secured 300 from the 425 
candidates in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Forster was singled out for a spe- 
cial attack. At the instance of the league 
and the organized noncomformists, the 


24 ADAMS, p. 238. 


25 [bid., pp. 272-73. 
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Liberal committee in Bradford repudi- 
ated Forster.” He was ultimately re- 
turned with Conservative assistance; 
but Baines, his friend and supporter, was 
defeated at Leeds.’ In 1875 the league 
and the Central Nonconformist Com- 
mittee prevented Forster from becoming 
leader of the Liberal party. 


Thereafter the league could not be 
ignored, even in parliament. Lord Hart- 
ington, the Liberal leader, definitely ac- 
cepted its program.’* Nevertheless, the 
Birmingham men grew dissatisfied with 
the organization they had formed. In 
actual operation, Forster’s act did not 
injure dissenters and succeeded in pro- 
viding many schools. When improve- 
ments were effected by a Conservative 
education bill in 1876, public attention 
turned to the Eastern question, particu- 
larly after the appearance of Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on The Bulgarian horrors and 
the question of the East. With these con- 
siderations in mind, the executive com- 
mittee, on January 11, 1877, decided to 
dissolve the old league and to transfer 
its remaining activities to the Liberal 


26 The attack on Forster, which was continued by 
the National Liberal Federation, attracted nation- 
wide attention. It is described in Ret, Forster, I, 
522-74; II, 206-20. Forster’s correspondence with 
Alfred Illingworth was printed in the Times '(Aug. 
12, 1878). A one-sided account is given in OSTROGOR- 
ski, Democracy and the organization of political 
parties, 1, 201. The Bradford caucus was not typical 
of all the Liberal associations, as Schnadhorst ex- 
plained in the Times (Aug. 20 and Aug. 23, 1878). 
The views of the League were expressed in Joseph 
CHAMBERLAIN, Educational policy of the Govern- 
ment, from a nonconformist point of view (Birming- 
ham, 1875). 


27 Baines’s defeat was due partly to the opposi- 
tion of extreme temperance reformers. He had sup- 
ported the government’s moderate licensing bill. 


28 When the league bill was introduced in 1875, 
Hartington voted for it, along with most of the 
party. His personal views on the issue were not clear 
and were certainly not strong. 


associations, as part of the general policy 
of the party.”° 

The fundamental reason for the dis- 
solution, however, was that the national 
activity of the league had given its or- 
ganizers new friends and broader views. 
When Chamberlain, in particular, came 
into contact with Dilke, Morley, and 
other radicals in London, his ideas and 
ambitions became national in scale. His 
interests shifted from the municipality 
of Birmingham to parliament. He began 
to realize the limitations of the organiza- 
tions which he had helped to form. The 
Birmingham Liberal Association was 
useful primarily in municipal matters; 
the National Education League con- 
cerned itself only with the school system; 
the Central Nonconformist Committee 
acted only in the interests of the dissent- 
ing churches. Through Dilke, Chamber- 
lain learned of the potential political in- 
fluence of the trade-unions. At the same 
time his friend Jesse Collings brought 
him into contact with the Land Reform 
League and the work of Joseph Arch 
among the agricultural laborers of War- 
wickshire.’° Chamberlain attempted to 
formulate a national program. In 1873 
he prepared an article, “The Liberal 
party and its leaders,” which not only 
attacked Gladstone but gave a watch- 
word for the party of the future—‘‘Free 

29 ADAMS, p. 329. On February 6, 1877 Chamber- 
lain wrote to Morley: “We are just going to issue 
the League dissolution circular, announcing at the 
same time the formation of a Federation of Liberal 
Associations with headquarters at Birmingham and 
the League officers as chief cooks. I think this may 
become a very powerful organization, and propor- 
tionately detested by all Whigs and Whips” (Gar- 
vin, I, 258). Gladstone’s agitation against Disraeli’s 
Eastern policy is described at length in David 


Harris, Britain and the Bulgarian horrors of 1876 
(Chicago, 1939). 


30The connection between the Birmingham 
Liberals and the land reform movement is described 
in Jesse CoLtincs and Sir John L. Green, Life of 
the Right Honorable Jesse Collings (London, 1920). 
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Church, Free Schools, Free Land and 
Free Labour.’’** In March 1874 he wrote 
to Dilke: “I don’t think the League will 
do; it must be a new organization.” 
Dilke replied: ‘What about your idea of 
widening the basis of the League? If it 
were done now I could get all the Trades 
Unions into a joint movement with you 
for its head.”3* But Chamberlain re- 
jected an alliance with labor; he was still 
influenced primarily by nonconformist 
circles. In October his article, ‘“Next 
page of the Liberal program,” urged dis- 
establishment as the proper rallying- 
point for radicals.+*3 

William Harris provided the solution 
for Chamberlain’s problem. Harris, a 
Birmingham architect and municipal re- 
former, had long insisted that organiza- 
tions which were primarily nonconform- 
ist could never achieve great success and 
had ceased to believe in special agitations 
for each reform desired by some section 
of the Liberal party. He proposed, in- 
stead, a national radical organization 
combining the influence of the National 
Education League, the National Re- 
form Union, the Liberation Society, and 
the Land Reform Association. Harris 
thought that the combination might be 
based on Liberal associations such as the 
one which he had helped to form in Bir- 
mingham.*4 Chamberlain immediately 
took up the idea and prepared to de- 
mocratize and federate the Liberal as- 
sociations throughout the country. But 
he insisted that the leadership in the 
movement should not be divided; Bir- 


3" Fortnightly review, September 1873. 
32 GARVIN, I, 218. 
33 Fortnightly review, October 1874. 


34 WATSON, p. 4. Chamberlain admitted willingly 
that Harris was the author of the federation. On 
February 3, at Darlington, he said: “The whole 
credit for having initiated and carried out this new 
machinery belongs to my friend Mr. Harris” (Gar- 
vin, I, 261). 
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mingham was to be the center for the 
party organization of the future.* 

Birmingham leaders dissolved the 
Education League and made prepara- 
tions for a national conference on May 
31, 1877. Invitations were sent by the 
heads of the Liberal associations in Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and New- 
castle to all associations established on 
a representative basis. The nature of 
these bodies varied; but they were con- 
fined almost entirely to the English 
boroughs, and their popular character 
insured the inclusion of local non- 
conformists and the members of the 
branches of the National Education 
League. The Liberal committees which 
had repelled the attacks of the league 
and had remained unrepresentative and 
Whig were not invited. As a result, the 
organizers could count on considerable 
support and made arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

The movement began at a most op- 
portune time. The Conservative minis- 
try’s attitude toward the Eastern prob- 
lem touched the obscure springs which 
controlled the working of Gladstone’s 
mind. An inspiration came, like that 
which led him to attack the Irish church 
in 1868, and he sprang into action. His 
pamphlet on the Eastern question, his 
speeches against the Turks, the resolu- 
tions which he moved in May 1877, 
could mean only one thing—Gladstone 
wished to resume the lead in the Liberal 
party. Lord Hartington’s position was 
compromised; the party seemed about to 
split. The Birmingham Radicals took ad- 


3s Chamberlain opposed asking Manchester and 
Leeds to join in starting the federation on the ground 
that they would claim equal representation on all 
committees (Chamberlain to Collings, Mar. 2, 1877, 
GarvIN, I, 259). Manchester was not asked until 
later, but Leeds took part in initiating the move- 
ment. The ascendency of Birmingham was not 
challenged. 
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vantage of the situation when Harting- 
ton refused to give official approval to 
the new federation. Chamberlain ap- 
proached Gladstone, who eventually ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at the ap- 
proaching conference of Liberal associa- 
tions and so gave a semiofficial sanction 
to the new movement. 

When delegates from ninety-three 
associations met at Birmingham on May 
31, the result was a foregone conclusion. 
Joseph Chamberlain welcomed them 
and expressed the hope “that the time 
is not distant when we may see a meeting 
of what will be really a Liberal parlia- 
ment outside the Imperial Legislature, 
and, unlike it, elected by universal suf- 
frage, and with some regard to a fair dis- 
tribution of political power.”%° William 
Harris explained the purposes of the new 
organization. It was to be a general po- 
litical organization which could carry on 
more effectively the work of special 
bodies such as the National Education 
League, the Reform Union, the Libera- 
tion Society, and the Land Reform As- 
sociation. He asked: ‘‘Why should they 
not once and for all form a federation 
which, by collecting together the ma- 
jority of the people in the great centers 
of political activity, should be able to 
speak on whatever questions arose with 
the full authority of the national voice.’’57 
A constitution and a list of officers were 
proposed and adopted. Gladstone’s ad- 
dress was the final event; it set the cap- 
stone of his personal approval on the 
structure of the National Liberal Fed- 
eration. 

36 Proceedings attending the formation of the 


National Federation of Liberal Associations (Birming- 
ham, 1877), p. 16. 


37 [bid., p. 22. 


38 John Mortey, Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone (London and New York, 1903), II, 570. 
Gladstone, of course, spoke on the Eastern question, 
which may have misled Ostrogorski as to the purpose 


Chamberlain was, of course, president; 
and his friends Jesse Collings and J. S. 
Wright were, respectively, secretary and 
treasurer. The long list of the vice-presi- 
dents included the heads of all the more 
important member-associations. The con- 
stitution provided for a council of rep- 
resentatives of all the member-asso- 
ciations, which met annually. The active 
body was a general committee, of which 
all the officers were members. The com- 
mittee added twenty-five more members 
to its number and elected its own chair- 
man, who became, in practice, the execu- 
tive head of the whole organization. The 
stated objects of the federation were: (1) 
“To assist in the organization through- 
out the country of Liberal Associations 
based on popular representation.” (2) 
“To promote the adoption of Liberal 
principles in the government of the 
country.’ 

The conference was not an unqualified 
success. The invitation to attend had 
been received with some distrust by the 
Manchester Liberal Association. Its dele- 
gates acted only as observers. Other as- 
sociations feared that their independence 
might be undermined. Although the con- 
stitution was to be effective for only a 
year, only half the delegations agreed to 
join the federation. Also, it became ap- 
parent that only the strength of the Edu- 


of the meeting. Lord Granville wrote to Gladstone 
on Chamberlain’s invitation: “I presume that Cham- 
berlain’s object is not to reorganize the whole Liberal 
party, but to strengthen the young Liberal and more 
advanced portion of it, and to secure you, willing 
or unwilling, as leader” (Lord E. Fitzmaurice, 
Life of the Earl of Granville, 1815-1891 (|London, 
1906], II, 171-72). There is a fair but inadequate 
account of the formation of the federation in S. 
Macosy, English Radicalism, 1853-1886 (London, 
1938), pp. 218-22. 


39 The constitution of the federation was printed 
in the Proceedings of its formation and reprinted 
regularly in the Annual reports, published in Birm- 
ingham. 
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cation League could be merged into the 
new movement. The other Liberal or- 
ganizations which Harris hoped to secure 
maintained their separate existence. 

Nevertheless, Chamberlain and his as- 
sociates received sufficient support to go 
ahead. The general committee was or- 
ganized and held its first meeting at Bir- 
mingham on July 2, 1877. William Har- 
ris was elected chairman. Francis Schnad- 
horst, who had gained an unrivaled prac- 
tical knowledge of nonconformist circles 
as secretary of the Central Nonconform- 
ist Committee and had also managed the 
Birmingham Liberal Association, was 
engaged as the paid secretary. Three 
subcommittees were appointed to super- 
vise publishing, organization, and fi- 
nance. Schnadhorst immediately set up a 
central office in Birmingham and estab- 
lished communication with active Lib- 
erals in all parts of the country. The 
office stimulated an active agitation 
against Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy. 
The most important part of Schnad- 
horst’s work, however, lay in guiding the 
formation of new associations and bring- 
ing them into the federation. His zealous 
industry and mastery of the minor de- 
tails of human management brought in 
one hundred and one associations before 
the first meeting of the council at Leeds 
in 1879.*° 

The Leeds meeting resulted in a defi- 
nite breach between the federation and 
the official party leaders when Lord 
Hartington again refused to address the 
federation. Chamberlain’s reply in 
cluded a veiled threat. He wrote: 

The system, good or bad, has been volun- 
tarily adopted in more than a hundred constitu- 
encies. In almost all these places it forms at the 
present time the only Liberal organization; and 
I doubt whether it would be possible to get 


4° WATSON, pp. 12-13. 
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together by any means a more influential repre- 
sentation of a great body of Liberal opinion 
than is likely to be gathered at the Leeds meet- 
ing. 

Can the leader of the Liberal party afford 
to ignore altogether so large a section of it? 
If he does, the organization will necessarily 
tend more and more to separate from official 
Liberalism and to form a party within the 
party.* 


Hartington, however, could be neither 
persuaded nor coerced. He definitely re- 
fused to sanction the federation, with 
the result that the principal address was 
delivered by Chamberlain himself. 

The activity of the federation and 
the fact that Chamberlain and his fol- 
lowers held all the key positions caused 
some of the member-associations to fear 
for their independence. As a result, in 
1880, the purposes and nature of the 
federation were restated, as follows: 


The Federation is a union of Liberal Associa- 
tions established on a popular and representa- 
tive basis. No interference with the local inde- 
pendence of the Federated Associations is in- 
volved. Each Association arranges the detail 
of its own organization, and administers its 
own affairs: but from time to time, and on all 
occasions of emergency, representatives of all 
the Associations in union are convened to con- 
sider the course of action which may be recom- 
mended to their respective constituents. No 
formal political programme is submitted for 
general acceptance; but the opinions of Liberals 
on current measures are, as occasion may re- 
quire, promptly and authoritatively ascer- 
tained. Thus the whole strength and resources 
of the party may be concentrated upon the 
promotion of such legislation as is, by general 
consent, deemed of the first importance. 

The essential principle of the Federation is 
the participation of all members of the party in 
the formation and direction of its policy, and in 
the selection of those particular measures of 
reform and progress to which priority shall be 


41 Chamberlain to Hartington, Dec. 22, 1876, 
Bernard Ho.iann, Life of Spencer Compton, eighth 
duke of Devonshire (London, 1911), I, 246-47. 
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given. This object can only be secured by the 
organization of the party upon a representative 
basis; that is by popularly elected local associa- 
tions, and by the union of such associations in 
a general federation.# 


The acceptance of this statement com- 
pleted the establishment of the National 
Liberal Federation. It was now based 
entirely on a principle of organization. 
On the surface nothing was left of the 


42 “The National Liberal Federation: its general 
objects and its work,” Third annual report of the 
National Liberal Federation (Birmingham, 1881), 
pp- 35-36. 
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nonconformist program of educational 
reform out of which it had grown. Yet 
the subsequent history of the federation 
and its place in the British party system 
cannot be understood without an appre- 
ciation of the way in which it grew out of 
the education controversy and so pro- 
vided the connecting link between the 
societies for agitation like the Anti-— 
Corn Law League of the middle nine- 
teenth century and the national party 
organizations of its close. 
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military system, based on the prin- 

ciple of the nation-in-arms, tri- 
umphed over the professional army of 
the Second Empire. After Sedan, France 
found herself without troops because 
Napoleon III did not believe in re- 
serves. The Government of National Re- 
sistance tried to raise new armies by or- 
dering the /evée en masse, which had been 
so successful in 1793. The attempt, car- 
ried out with great determination, led 
to only more disasters. Capitulation was 
inevitable. 

After these bitter lessons France adopt- 
ed the military organization which had 
proved so superior in the war. The Prus- 
sian system rested on a comparatively 
small standing army with large reserves. 
Napoleon III, on the other hand, had 
preferred permanent troops, because, 
better indoctrinated in blind obedience 
to their master, they could be relied upon 
in a political crisis, whereas men recalled 
from civilian life might change sides. As 
he used to say, it was unwise to put a 
gun on the shoulder of every revolution- 
ary. 

In the military legislation of the 
Third Republic the main question was 
how long the men should be under train- 
ing in the active army before being re- 
leased to the reserve. Soon a great cleav- 
age arose on this issue between radicals 
and conservatives, between Left and 
Right. The conservatives advocated long 
service because, just as Napoleon, they 
held that it produced soldiers better 
imbued with “military spirit.’”’ The Left 
wished the reduction of the burdens of 
the service, maintaining that the men 


I THE war of 1870-71 the Prussian 


need not be kept for years under the 
drill-sergeants, wasting their lives in un- 
sanitary barracks. Good citizens would 
become excellent soldiers without any 
mechanical discipline if there was a good 
cause to fight for. Defense of a free demo- 
cratic fatherland would be one. 

During the Dreyfus affair the conflict- 
ing views on army organization produced 
a tension bordering on civil war. The 
officers of the active army were de- 
nounced as a reactionary clique, hostile 
to the republic and democratic progress. 
The government of the Bloc des Gauches 
proposed a radical reform which would 
abolish the permanent army—the armée 
de caserne, as they called it—and build 
up a new military organization where 
civic spirit and democratic ideals would 
dominate instead of blind discipline 
and class interests. The reform was 
enacted by the law of 1905, which re- 
duced the term of service to two years. 

The rightist parties continued to fight 
against the measure but without result 
until the general staff launched a sur- 
prise attack. At the height of the first 
Morocco crisis General Francois de 
Negrier declared that the eastern de- 
fenses, since 1870 a very touchy point, 
were in a deplorable condition. Violent 
political agitation, which undermined 
discipline, and the reduction of the term 
of service, which made the couverture (the 
special troops stationed on the German 


frontier) numerically too weak to protect . 


mobilization, he said, had brought about 
that condition. Negrier was inspector of 
the eastern fortifications and spoke with 
authority. His revelations caused con- 
sternation in the public and in the gov- 
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ernment.’ As a result, much of the spirit 
of the reform was quietly nullified, 
though the law, including the two-year 
service, remained on the statute books. 
The officers’ corps by no means acknowl- 
edged defeat. They merely waited for a 
chance to launch a counterattack. They 
had found that the question of the cou- 
verture, if skilfully handled, might bring 
the golden opportunity. 

Early in 1913 the German reichstag 
passed huge appropriations for an in- 
crease of the standing army without a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
its regiments. That meant a sudden swell- 
ing of the peace effectives, so that the 
German frontier guards were now prac- 
tically at war strength. The French gen- 
eral staff immediately raised the cry that 
the couverture was in danger and de- 
manded a return to the three-year serv- 
ice.? The nationalist press did its utmost 
to create a first-class war scare. The Left, 
determined to preserve the reforms of the 
Dreyfus era and stem the tide of milita- 
rism, readily took up the challenge, and 
feverish agitation swept through the 
country. 

This time, the forces on the side of the 
army outnumbered the Left. Endless de- 
bates were provoked by the three-year 
service proposal, and they drew the 
issues very clearly. A prominent spokes- 

™ General Francois de NEGRIER, “Le moral des 
troupes,” Revue des deux mondes, 5th ser., XXV 
(1905), 493-94. Having just completed a tour of 
inspection in the east, he also prepared a special 
report for the Conseil supérieur de la Guerre. See 


Documents diplomatiques francgaises, 1870-1914, 
2d ser., VI (1931), 602-5. 


The French military attaché interpreted the 
German law in this sense. Colonel Marcel Serret to 
the minister of war Eugéne Etienne, Berlin, March 
30, 1913. Documents diplomatiques frangaises, 
3d ser., VI (1933), 123. On March 15, 1913 Joffre 
himself declared to Poincaré that the German 
frontier guards would crush the French couverture 
with an altague brusquée: M. PALE£OLOGUE, Un 
prélude a Vinvasion belgique (Paris, 1932), p. 92. 
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man of the Left was Jean Jaurés, leader 
of the Socialists, whose great work, 
L’armée nouvelle, became the textbook of 
the opposition. Written in a masterful 
style, it summed up the old controver- 
sial material between the nation-in- 
arms and the armée de caserne. It 
pleaded for the abolition of the standing 
army as an out-of-date institution and 
for its replacement by a national militia 
modeled on the Swiss system. Because of 
its novel strategic concept, it turned out 
to be an epoch-making book. Jaurés, 
quite correctly interpreting the trend of 
military developments, expected the 
Germans to use mass armies that, owing 
to their enormous size, would seek room 
for deployment. He predicted a tre- 
mendous offensive through Belgium, the 
very momentum of which would carry it 
into France. As a countermeasure he 
proposed to withdraw under the pres- 
sure’ while the French reserve would be 
mobilized like a levée en masse—not of 
civilians, as in 1793, but of trained men. 
He argued that when this mighty army 
would gather, its weight and its élan, en- 
gendered by the great moral cause, would 
crush the invader. 

But the French high command did not 
believe in the reserve and took it for 
granted that the German military lead- 
ers, being also good generals, would op- 
erate only with the active army.‘ Why 
encumber the field forces with masses of 


3 Jean Jaurés, L’armée nouvelle (Paris, 1911), 
pp. 99-100. He suggested that the French army 
retreat below Paris, for which he was violently 
attacked. It should be noted that in 1914 Joffre 
himself retreated that far. Jaurés, in a remarkable 
piece of prophecy, developed his thesis in the cham- 
ber on June 7, 1913 (Annales de la chambre des 
députés, Débats, CI [1913], 1789-2007). 


4General A. Percin, 19174, les erreurs du haut 
commandement (Paris, 1920), p. 16, and M. PaLfo- 
LOGUE, ‘‘Comment le service de trois ans fut rétabli 
en 1913,” Revue des deux mondes, 8th ser., XX VII 


(1935), 67-95. 











reserves? The soldier, said the generals, 
when he is released from active service, 
drifts into civilian habits. Often he be- 
comes indoctrinated with pacifism, in- 
ternationalism, even antimilitarism. The 
Frenchman is a great believer in individ- 
ualism, a quality for which the armeé de 
caserne had little use. But, so long as he 
is young, he can be taught discipline and 
then becomes the best soldier in the 
world.’ Many Frenchmenenthusiastically 
agreed. The high command envisaged a 
field army of 1,200,000 young bloods, 
highly mobile and eager to fight.® After 
a lightning-like mobilization, furor Teu- 
tonicus would be met by furor Gallicus. 
There was no doubt, under the gold- 
braided kepi, as to the outcome of this 
head-on crash. French élan plus cold 
steel would carry everything before it. 
Altaque a outrance became the exclusive 
tactical doctrine of the French army.’ To 
prepare the troops for such efforts it was 
necessary, the generals said, to keep the 
men under the thumbs of the sergeants 
for a long time, until they absorbed the 
right military spirit. 

The critics on the Left retorted that 
the glorification of the military spirit 
was merely a rationalization of vested 
interests, cloaked in the tricolor and 
propagandized with parades and with 
appeals to drum-and-bugle sentimental- 
ism. The sole reason for the demand of 
large efiectives, they declared, was to 


5 Stated in the report of the Military Committee 
of the chamber (Chambre, Documents, No. 2716 
[1913], p. 232). 

See the official history of the war prepared by 
the historical section of the general staff Les armées 
frangaises dans la grande guerre (75 vols.; [Paris, 
1922-37]; hereafter cited as ‘Les armées’’), I, 
Part II, 32-34 and 818. 


7G. Micuon, La préparation a la guerre: la loi 
des trois ans 1910-1914 (Paris, 1935), p. 93, and 
General Marie Eugéne DEBENEY, La guerre et les 
hommes: réflexions d’aprés-guerre (Paris, 1937), 


p. 279. 
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assure the greatest number of commis- 
sions and quick promotions for a group 
of arrogant parasites. The very spirit 
of the barracks was an enemy of progress 
and democracy and had to be abolished. 

Under the influence of a violent na- 
tionalist agitation and the scare pro- 
duced by the bogey of a sudden German 
attack, the three-year service law was 
passed. The armée de caserne thus won a 
great victory. France now had a peace 
establishment of more than 800,000 men, 
one-fourth of them stationed on the fron- 
tier as covering troops. Simultaneously, 
a new plan of concentration was com- 
pleted. When war broke out, the first 
casualty was Juarés, assassinated for his 
views on the first day of mobilization. 
Everything happened, however, as the 
martyr of the nation-in-arms idea had 
predicted. Strong German columns, in- 
cluding fifteen reserve corps in full war 
strength, swept through Belgium and in 
the Battle of the Frontier overwhelmed 
the French army, which had only twelve 
weak reserve divisions. Defeated, the 
French withdrew to the Marne. If the 
huge organized reserves of Jaurés’s plan 
had been available, the “‘miracle of the 
Marne” might have been turned into a 
crushing German defeat. 

Nevertheless, the French army gave a 
magnificent account of itself, but not 
without being forced to cast away its 
strategic and tactical doctrine and then 
to seek salvation in hasty improvisa- 
tions.® In the first six weeks of the war 
the armée de caserne, as a concept of mil- 
itary organization, suffered a humiliating 
defeat, whereas the opposite concept, so 
often scoffed at and derided by the 
anointed of the military hierarchy, came 
out of the battle of the Marne fully vin- 


8 Les armées, Vol. I, Part II, p. 1323, deals with 
Joffre’s famous instructions “Organiser pour durer,” 
issued after the Battle of the Frontier. 
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dicated. The Left maintained that the 
first six weeks of the war furnished a 
crushing condemnation of 1913 and all 
it stood for, especially the three-year 
service. The Right could not counter 
the argument. The price paid by the 
country for this lesson was enormous. 
Henceforth, the Left never ceased to 
point out that invasion had not been 
averted, in spite of the three-year service, 
which in itself was quite an expensive 
experiment; that the greatest hardship, 
however, came when the enemy, after a 
slight withdrawal, settled down on 
French territory and, better armed, and 
better trained in tactics which left ample 
scope for defense, managed to keep his 
position; that the country had to pay 
this staggering price in lives and proper- 
ty because the vested interests, by play- 
ing up the importance of the couverture, 
had influenced the nation to pass the law 
of 1913 which sanctioned the armée de 
caserne and its disastrous doctrine. If 
Jaurés had lived, he might, after the 
Marne, have become the outstanding 
French figure of the first World War. 


The armies of 1914 marched to battle 
with equipment standardized in expecta- 
tion of short sweeping campaigns, like 
those of Sadowa and Sedan. The belliger- 
ents were not prepared for the stalemate 
which followed the battle of the Marne. 
Problems of shelter, sanitation, and the 
supply of myriads of new items arose, 
one after the other, baffling all the serv- 
ices. Total war emerged so suddenly from 
the trenches that friend and foe, alike, 
were surprised.’ For a while all was quiet 
on the western front. The prodigious 
amount of ammunition and _ supplies 


9“Not one nation was ready in 1914, only the 
armies,” says the parliamentary paper ‘‘Organisa- 
tion militaire générale’ (Chambre, Documents, 
No. 5321 [1922], p. 733). 
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needed in trench warfare made a com- 
plete reorganization of national produc- 
tion necessary. It was a long and painful 
process. A second mobilization, slow but 
total, ultimately created a gigantic ma- 
chine. Meanwhile the war of attrition 
went on, with rising tempo, to its climax 
in the battle of Verdun, where the most 
powerful and most sustained German 
effort to break the French lines ended 
in complete failure and horrible casual- 
ties broke the enemy’s morale.’ 

After the war the old military organi- 
zation could not be restored. It was clear 
that, in the future, total war would again 
demand an all-inclusive mobilization, 
embracing, besides the mother-country, 
the colonial empire and the resources of 
allies and friendly neutrals. It would 
again call for a concentrated effort, last- 
ing months, if not years, to convert peace 
economy to war economy. The old type 
of mobilization, limited to the incorpora- 
tion of a few classes of the reserve in the 
standing army, had to be forgotten as 
one of the great casualties of the war." 

How to prepare in peacetime for total 
mobilization was a question not easily 
answered. The four elements in military 
organization—the standing army, the 
couverture, mobilization, and the field 
army—had to be reinterpreted, and re- 
integrated according to the new nature 
of war. The magnitude of the problem 
paralyzed parliament. For five years all 
attempts at reorganization remained 
sterile. 

In the confusion, when so much of the 


1M. AuBLet, “L’artillerie francaise de 1914 a 
1918,” Revue militaire francaise, XXXIII (1929), 
234-52 and 350-78. This admirable article is based 
on the work of General Frédéric Herr, L’artillerie 
(Paris, 1923). 

See the Socialist memorandum submitted to 
the chamber on February 5, 1920 (Chambre, Docu- 
ments, No. 277 [1920], p. 180; also No. 1812 [1920], 
P- 450). 








old and the new had to be compared, 
weighed, combined, or rejected, one 
thing stood out above the rest: that, 
since a new total war effort would require 
time, during the period of transition and 
conversion a strongly protected frontier 
would be more important than ever. The 
crucial point was, therefore, to deter- 
mine the nature of the new couverture. 

In 1914 the couverture had consisted 
of seven divisions stationed on the fron- 
tier with four more supporting them from 
closely echeloned garrisons in the inte- 
rior.*2 When mobilization and concen- 
tration were completed, they had been 
merged into the field army. In contrast 
to that precedent, the new couverture 
would have to be much larger, capable 
of long independent action. It must in- 
clude, not a few divisions, but a group of 
armies organized for a sustained cam- 
paign, to guarantee an undisturbed total 
mobilization—a role akin to that of the 
British navy, which keeps the enemy 
from native shores while the country pre- 
pares its expeditionary force. And even 
though after the Treaty of Versailles 
there was little likelihood of another total 
effort in the near future, there was no 
fundamental disagreement on the neces- 
sity of frontier protection. In principle 
the Left as well as the Right, accepted it." 

Parliament became more involved in 
fundamental problems when total mo- 
bilization, or rather peacetime prepara- 
tion for it, had to be discussed. With 
total victory came total peace. After the 
disarmament of Germany, France, like 
England, might have abolished compul- 
sory military service in the hope of en- 
joying a well-deserved rest. Strangely 
enough, both sides of the political arena 
agreed on the principle that the nation- 


12 Les armées, Vol. I, Part I, p. 2. 


rT] 
"3 See “Organisation militaire générale,” p. 735, 
and the Socialist memorandum, p. 181. 
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in-arms would serve also in the postwar 
era as the basis of military organization, 
which meant that the draft would con- 
tinue. The Left rejoiced, since their long- 
cherished dream would at last material- 
ize. They failed to realize that by this 
agreement they committed the greatest 
error. 

In the legislative effort of the Left the 
guiding star was Jaurés’s book, which, 
after the martyrdom of its author, vir- 
tually became a sacred text. Supported 
by the authority of the book but not by 
the genius of its author, his disciples 
could not see that the system of militia 
Jaurés had advocated in 1911 was merely 
an adjustment of military organization 
to the tactical and strategic conditions 
prevailing at that time but which, by 
1918, had become outmoded. What had 
been an armée nouvelle in 1911 was a relic 
after the armistice. Unaware of the 
fact that mechanization of tactical meth- 
ods had produced a great revolution in 
warfare, the Left kept insisting on the 
militia, quoting chapter and verse of 
Jaurés’s book, which had been written 
mainly as a contribution to the grand old 
program of the Left of wiping out the 
armée de caserne. Master and disciples, 
however, had the same motive for insist- 
ing on the militia. It was to have a fatal 
influence upon later events because the 
Right, anxious to safeguard the draft, the 
life-giving element of the barrack armies, 
gladly endorsed the militia and, through 
it, implicitly, compulsory military serv- 
ice." When both sides agreed on that, 
though guided by different motives, the 
turning-point of postwar military legis- 
lation was at hand. 

The draft could have been abandoned 
after the war. The only absolutely neces- 
sary element of the old military structure 
remained the couverture. Voluntary en- 


4 Socialist memorandum, p. 180. 
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listment would have sufficed to maintain 
it. Nothing would have more completely 
smashed the armée de caserne than the 
establishment of permanent frontier 
guards, which would have required less 
than one-tenth of the numbers of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers 
maintained by the law of 1913. Failure 
of the Left to realize this led to grave 
consequences. All this could be discussed 
theoretically, as it was later by De 
Gaulle. But, practically speaking, after 
Louis Napoleon, Boulanger, and the 
Dreyfus affair, the establishment of a 
professional army could never succeed 
in France.’ To the Left particularly, the 
very word was equivalent to tyranny; 
its mere suggestion, to high treason. 
With this uncompromising attitude the 
Left was determined to stand or fall 
with the militia. 

The Right had different ideas, and 
they were in the majority. The elections 
of rg19, held in the immediate postwar 
atmosphere, returned an “azure-blue”’ 
chamber. Its majority, wrapped in 
azure-blue spirit and mentality, disliked 
the idea of militia, which in France had 
always been connected with revolution, 
insubordination, and recently with the 
aspirations of the internationally minded 
proletariat. In the program of their op- 
ponents they saw ‘“‘degradation”’ of the 
victorious army. They were men who had 
received their military training in the old 
army; and most of them, having served 
as officers in the war, more or less identi- 
fied themselves with the interests and 
mentality of this group. Accepting com- 
pulsory service as a matter of course 
and considering the nation-in-arms as the 
underlying principle of military organi- 


ts Tbid. 


%©So called because the majority of them still 
wore the azure-blue field uniform of the army. 


zation, they could conceive of no other 
training and organization than the sys- 
tem of cadres. 

There were other arguments to influ- 
ence the debate. The Left, always paci- 
fistic in foreign policy, pleaded for col- 
lective security. They maintained that 
the couverture was needed only to avert 
the danger of invasion. To obviate it, 
the correct approach was not to increase 
the couverture but to decrease the danger. 
Instead of a military couverture, they of- 
fered one of policy. The Right, however, 
did not believe in pacifism and suspected 
Germany. In spite ofthe restriction of the 
German army by the peace treaty, the 
French general staff insisted that the pro- 
fessional troops of the Weimar Republic, 
reinforced with World War veterans, 
could launch a sudden attack and break 
into France. The old bogey man was res- 
urrected. Supported by these arguments, 
the high command demanded a large 
couverture and a much longer service 
than the Left thought was necessary for 
the militia. A second battle of the couver- 
ture appeared inevitable. 

In 1913 the military law had been 
carried under the pressure of foreign 
events. Ten years later a similar pres- 
sure existed. The consistent efforts of 
Germany to evade her reparations finally 
led to the invasion of the Ruhr. This 
forceful act clinched the argument. In 
the midst of the struggle with the in- 
veterate foe, pacifistic appeals would have 
carried little weight. The Left bowed be- 
fore the necessity of making “the Boche” 
pay to the last penny. 

The law of 1923, as a temporary com- 
promise, established a standing army 
with eighteen months of service in order 
to maintain a large couverture, stationed 
partiy in the Rhineland, as an army of 
occupation, and partly in the interior, 
ready to give immediate support. It con- 








sisted of thirty-two divisions all told, 
which did not compare badly with the 
entire standing army of forty-nine divi- 
sions before the war. The new post- 
war units, to be sure, were smaller; 
but that was not the point. What mat- 
tered to army circles was not the mobiliz- 
able strength but the number of cadre 
formations. Thirty-two divisions with all 
their units meant so many regiments 
that the pace of officers’ promotions 
would not be slowed down too much. A 
militia, as the Left understood it—that 
is, with the standing army reduced to 
the minimum—would have retarded 
them. 

The militia program thus suffered an- 
other crushing blow, and the armée de 
caserne was saved. The defeat aroused 
bitterness among the leftist parties; but, 
as in 1913, the issue was forced by events 
beyond their control. The new couverture 
was to be a strong instrument of a strong 
policy. Enactment of this idea marked 
the defeat of the “little Frenchmen,” 
who, led by Briand, wished to identify 
the security of France with collective se- 
curity and to reduce the military burden. 
Their program had to be postponed be- 
cause the ‘‘azure-blues” wished a French 
Wacht am Rhein. 

In May 1924 new elections were held. 
By that time the failure of the Ruhr in- 
vasion had become evident politically 
as well as financially. The reaction re- 
sulted in a swing to the Left, and the 
Cartel des Gauches scored a great vic- 
tory. One of the most important issues 
of the election was the military question. 
The new majority felt that they had re- 
ceived a definite mandate to reorganize 
the army according to the principles of 
the nation-in-arms with a militia-like 
training. They were determined that this 
time it should go through. 
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To make possible a drastic reduction 
of the couverture—from thirty-two to 
twenty divisions—the Left, immediately 
after the elections in 1924, inaugurated 
a policy of reconciliation toward Ger- 
many, which resulted in the Locarno 
agreements. Later an early evacuation 
of the Rhineland was agreed upon. These 
developments, unfortunately, instead 
of simplifying the military problem, 
brought new complications. So long as 
the Rhineland was occupied, said the 
military, a German attack could not 
break into French territory. But, unde- 
fended, the Rhineland could be easily 
overrun, and the enemy could even 
break into national territory. If such a 
valuable forefield of the French frontier 
must be given up, the couverture would 
necessarily become the gravest concern 
of the high command.’? Thus, the mili- 
tary turned the policy of the Left against 
its authors. 

The couverture kept in the Rhineland 
as an army of occupation by virtue of the 
peace treaty was a mobile force. The sup- 
porting divisions in the interior, pre- 
pared to mobilize with great speed, could 
in case of need, arrive on the Rhine in 
two or three days. The total force, com- 
prising thirty-two divisions, could cross 
the Rhine and operate on German terri- 
tory. In order to do so quickly it was 
liberally supplied with tanks and heavy 
mobile artillery. This streamlined couwver- 
ture was perhaps the best feature of the 


regime established by the law of 1923. 


The evacuation of the Rhineland 
need not have changed the mobile and 
offensive character of the couverture de- 
spite the reduction of its size. Even 

17General Debeney wrote his book Sur la 
sécurité militaire de la France (Paris, 1930), to warn 
his countrymen against the consequences of the 


evacuation of the Rhineland and particularly against 
the danger of sudden attack. 
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though smaller, it could have remained a 
formidable power if all its units had been 
stationed on the frontier and kept at a 
high peak of mechanized efficiency. 
There were many such suggestions. Es- 
sentially, this was the idea expounded 
by De Gaulle ten years later. These 
plans never materialized, however, be- 
cause a new school, dominated by Pé- 
tain’s clique, decided otherwise. This de- 
cision was to become the most fatal in the 
history of the French army because it 
robbed the couverture of its mobility, de- 
stroyed its offensive spirit, and ultimate- 
ly reduced it to the role of a passive for- 
tress garrison. 


Even earlier, during the discussion of 
the law of 1923, much had been said 
about the high efficiency of the new 
Reichswehr and about secret German 
armaments. This propaganda later grew 
in intensity. It was asserted that behind 
the 100,000 men allowed Germany by the 
peace treaty stood another force of war 
veterans, who, though well camouflaged 
in peacetime, would, at a given signal, 
spring to arms. The Reichswehr, thus re- 
inforced, would be able to overwhelm 
the French couverture with an attaque 
brusquée and open gaps in the frontier 
through which the secret army would 
pour, simply inundating the interior. 
Before the clumsy machinery of the na- 
tion-in-arms could be set in motion, 
France would be defeated. Since 1905, 
arguments like these had served as the 
principal ammunition in a war of nerves 
waged by the army against leftist gov- 
ernments. As in 1905, when General 
Negrier, the foremost authority, had 
sounded the alarm, now again, the person 
most qualified to judge, General Charles 
Nollett, chief of the Interallied Demili- 
tarization Commission, who had spent 
several years in Germany supervising 


the enforcement of the disarmament 
clauses of the treaty, warned his country- 
men about the evil intentions of the 
guilty nation. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the Germans could mobilize 
350,000 men in an incredibly short time 
and hurl them against the French fron- 
tier. He set forth his ideas in a book that 
was published at Paris in 1932."* An at- 
taque foudroyant, coming like lightning 
from the blue, Nollett contended, might 
succeed in forcing the French couverture 
back upon its reserves. That would mean 
loss of national territory; and, if the 
counterblow failed, the enemy might 
hold that territory as he had held so 
much French soil for more than four 
years in the last war. The surrender of 
the northern departments in the retreat 
to the Marne in 1914 had proved to be 
a heavy loss because of their rich natural 
resources and their industries, which 
manufactured the sinews of war. Since 
these supplies had to be replaced from 
foreign sources, the war effort had been 
seriously delayed.’? 

Using Nollett’s argument, the Right 
could easily mobilize public support for 
the demand that in the future the first 
consideration of the army be the invio- 
lability of nationalterritory. Thus, a new 
doctrine was born and used by the official 
war-scare manufacturers to reinforce the 
arguments for the couverture in order to 
extort more concessions. Further elabo- 
rated, the idea of “inviolability” ended 
in a demand for an absolutely impregna- 
ble frontier to guarantee safety against in- 
vasion. How could this be accomplished? 


Une expérience de désarmament: cing ans de 
controle militaire en Allemagne. 


9A parliamentary investigation of May-July, 
1919 by the Commission d’Enquéte sur le Rédle et 
la Situation de la Métallurgie en France, which 
presented this conclusion, made a deep impression 
on the public. 








For four years the war of position had 
demonstrated the superiority of defense 
over attack. A modernized, scientific ver- 
sion of these defense tactics—a bigger 
and better Verdun, stretching along the 
whole frontier—would furnish such a 
guarantee. Without it the fundamental 
reform of the whole army, planned since 
the Armistice, could never get under way. 
At that time, however, the couverture, 
although it was still in the Rhineland, 
absorbed almost all the resources of the 
standing army. After the evacuation its 
demands would be even greater. Yet the 
government insisted on a further reduc- 
tion of the term of service. Furthermore, 
aside from the couverture, a number of 
other burning questions awaited final 
settlement, such as instruction and train- 
ing, organization of the reserve, and total 
mobilization. These had to be co-ordi- 
nated according to a master-plan, and 
that required a careful objective exami- 
nation of the whole problem without re- 
gard to political influences. National in- 
terest, in fact, required a scientific solu- 
tion. French military legisiation had ar- 
rived at the decisive point. The govern- 
ment of the Cartel des Gauches, after 
the army had accepted the one-year 
service, could not evade the demand for 
an impartial study and for a scientific 
co-ordination and integration of all the 
elements of national defense. These were 
all technical problems in which the deci- 
sive voice belonged to the army experts. 
Thereby the huge superstructure of the 
gold-braided hierarchy could be saved. 
It was probable that the experts, influ- 
enced by these considerations, would not 
seek the simplest formulas. 

Paul Painlevé was selected as the most 
logical person to head a committee to 
deal with the problem of scientific mili- 
tary reform. Holding strong liberal tend- 
' encies, he was not unsympathetic to the 
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Left; and, being well known to Pétain, 
he was also willingly accepted by the 
dominant influence in the army. This 
was not his first assignment to deal with 
a great military problem in co-operation 
with Marshal Pétain. Painlevé had had 
a very distinguished career both as a po- 
litical figure and asa scientist. The found- 
er of aerodynamics, he had become min- 
ister of inventions for the army in 1916. 
In this capacity he had often visited the 
front, winning friends among the gener- 
als. In April 1917, after the disastrous 
offensive of General Robert Nivelle on 
the Chemin des Dames, he had been 
hailed as the person best qualified to 
head the government because, as people 
said, this was a scientific war. He had 
then appointed Pétain commander-in- 
chief, having previously studied and 
having now accepted wholeheartedly 
Pétain’s tactical theories. 

In 1917 the two men had agreed to bar 
large-scale offensives until the Allies 
were more fully prepared to give aid to 
France. In the meantime only restricted 
action would be allowed, serving as prov- 
ing grounds for the new fire-power theory 
worked out by Pétain.?? When we realize 
that fire-power—that is, the destructive 
effect of heavy artillery—later became 
the foundation of French tactics, to 
which everything else had to be subordi- 
nated, it is important to remember that 
its birth had coincided with the most 
tragic period of the war. The disastrous 
reverses of the Nivelle offensive had pro- 
voked mutinies in the army which rocked 
its very structure and paralyzed it for 
a whole year. It was under the effect of 
these depressing events that the elements 
of the future “scientific”? doctrine of war 
had been conceived. 


20 MERMEIX (pseud. for G. Terrail), Nivelle et 
Painlevé (Paris, 1919), pp. 52 and 73. 
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By this time the French army, at- 
tempting since the battle of the Marne 
to drive the enemy from national soil, 
had suffered enormous casualties. On 
the Chemin des Dames the bloodshed 
had reached its limit. The army, utterly 
exhausted and with its morale at a low 
ebb, had lost all hope of success in the 
attack. But surely the struggle could not 
be given up entirely. In this critical peri- 
od, Pétain, after putting down the mu- 
tinies and restoring discipline, had begun 
to demonstrate in a number of limited 
offensives that considerable success could 
be achieved if fire-power were properly 
applied. Consequently, a new faith arose 
in the efficacy of fire protection in saving 
lives. It could be applied offensively, but 
from now on large-scale attacks were 
to be conducted only jointly with the 
Allies and never again by the French 
army alone. Fire-power was to be a de- 
fensive doctrine, of which the main ele- 
ment was passivity: let the enemy come 
and seek his destruction.” 


When Paul Painlevé became minister 
of war in 1925, he ordered a preliminary 
scientific investigation of army reform. 
Several committees of specialists were 
formed to study the various phases of the 
problem, in which the couverture held the 
foremost attention. Two schools arose. 
One advocated mere fieldworks, which 
had been so impregnable during the war 
of position. But General Marie Eugéne 
Debeney, the chief of staff, referring to 
his own experiences as commander of the 
First Army in 1918, pointed out that 
tanks could easily take fieldworks. In the 
great assaults toward the end of the 
first World War, Allied tank armies had 
been driven through the German trenches 
but had been stopped by the concrete 
fortifications of the Hindenburg Line, 


21 AUBLET, op. cil., p. 361. 


which had to be taken by regular siege.?? 
The only question now was to determine 
the strength required of such permanent 
fortifications. Pétain’s experiences at 
Verdun decided this. Vaux and Douau- 
mont, two modernized forts of the ring 
around Verdun, had been under the con- 
centrated fire of the highest-caliber guns 
for weeks, and yet their massive steel and 
concrete casemates had held out. This, as 
far as Pétain was concerned, proved the 
superiority of deep underground cham- 
bers protected by reinforced heavy con- 
crete. And who would contradict the 
hero of Verdun? Who would commit 
sacrilege by questioning the invincibility 
of the glorious army of Verdun? The in- 
vestigation did have an air of scientific 
impartiality about it; but there were, in 
advance, certain tacit agreements based 
on sentimentalism. 


The school which believed in field- 
works lost. Their failure meant the de- 
feat of the idea of defense in depth, which 
in its elastic concepts preserved the idea 
of mobility. Thus was born the Maginot 
Line,?4 which embodied a different doc- 
trine. It was to be a rigid single line, very 
heavily armed, which, with its tornado 
of fire-power, would pound to dust 
everything trying to approach it. Its gar- 
rison, protected by vaulted domes of the 
Douaumont type, would suffer few cas- 
ualties. This principle was the logical re- 
sult of the theory which had long given 
up mobility, because it involved risks, 
and attack, because it was too costly in 
lives. 


22General DeBENEY, ‘Nos fortifications du 
nord-est,” Revue des deux mondes, 8th ser., XXIII 
(1934), 247. 

23 Maréchal Petar, La bataille de Verdun (Paris, 
1929), pp. 145-51. 

4 Speech of Painlevé on March 4, 1927, Chambre, 
Débats, CXXXI (1927), 484, and Documents, 
CXVI (1927), 367. 
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Finally, all parties concerned agreed 
upon a solution of the vexing problem of 
the couverture. With the acceptance of 
the plans of the “Fortifications of the 
Northeast Frontier’’—the original name 
of the Maginot Line—the country felt 
free from the danger of invasion for good. 
Under the shelter of the heavy steel and 
concrete which in a few years were to 
line the frontier, a vast program of reor- 
ganization was started. 

The term of service was the next big 
problem to receive solution. Advocacy of 
a one-year service was the logical result 
of a long development in the leftist plat- 
form, dating from the birth of the Third 
Republic and destined to remain its cen- 
tral plank. The steady reduction of the 
time spent with the colors was consistent 
with political trends. As the democrati- 
zation of France increased, the demand 
for an equalization of military burdens 
at minimum levels kept pace. Since uni- 
versal compulsory education practically 
wiped out illiteracy and since the schools 
were giving more and more premilitary 
training, it did not take so long now to 
complete the apprenticeship in the trade 
of war. Gradually military service be- 
came one of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship; discipline became a civic virtue 
and a patriotic duty. Moreover, when 
the burden of service was borne up by an 
inner conviction, no long routine seemed 
necessary to make good soldiers out of 
good citizens. The war had dispersed the 
last doubts. If in great emergencies men 
could be trained in six weeks, why should 
twelve months not suffice in ordinary 
times? To many it seemed more than 
enough. 

What were the effects of the reform? 
The draft, ever since its establishment in 
1872, had had one main purpose—to 
build up the nation-in-arms. Annually 
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it fed a trained contingent to the vast 
army of reserves. Now the draft had an 
additional objective—that of sending 
garrisons to the eastern ramparts. This 
problem was solved by first giving 
the recruits a six months’ basic train- 
ing and then sending them to the Magi- 
not Line. At the expiration of their year 
the men returned to civilian life. After 
that they had to report for short train- 
ing periods to keep themselves in condi- 
tion; but, once the soldier completed his 
active service, he learned nothing essen- 
tially new. The reform placed the main 
strength of the army in the reserve. The 
armée de caserne was gone, for, aside from 
the training centers and the couverture 
located in the Maginot Line, nothing 
remained in peacetime. In processing 
civilians into seasoned soldiers this sys- 
tem made the six months spent in the 
Maginot Line the crucial stage in the 
service. It was the period of combat 
training for the reserve. The soldiers 
arriving there from the training centers 
were swallowed up by the huge under- 
ground chambers and passages and by 
their daily routine. The reform abolished 
the armée de caserne; but here was a su- 
per-caserne, where, instead of maneuver- 
ing with tanks and planes in mobile war- 
fare, the recruits had to learn how to 
service weapons in permanent emplace- 
ments. Here they received indoctrina- 
tion in passive defense, which hands all 
initiative to the enemy but smashes him 
from well-sheltered positions if he should 
come. The idea conceived by Pétain and 
Painlevé in 1917 bore full fruit here. This 
was the essence of the scientific reform— 
a continuous line so strong that nobody 
could take it. 


The preparation for war must include 
a strategic concept and a concept of the 
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tactical methods required for its execu- 
tion. French legislation in the late twen- 
ties clearly expressed views on both con- 
cepts. In both, the Maginot Line was 
destined to play a decisive role, influ- 
encing the military thought of the na- 
tion to such an extent that it has become 
customary to refer to it as the ‘“Maginot 
mind.” 

In the strategic sense, the heavily 
fortified eastern front was to safeguard 
the inviolability of national territory un- 
til mobilization for total war was com- 
pleted. In that respect the Maginot Line 
became the heir of the covering troops 
conceived originally after the Franco- 
Prussian War. Since then, however, the 
idea of the couverture had undergone a 
long evolutionary process. At first or- 
ganized to protect the field army’s mo- 
bilization, which would take only two 
weeks, the couverture was now, since the 
whole nation would be mobilized, en- 
visaged as extending over two years if 
necessary. Originally, it consisted of 
field troops, who could advance or re- 
treat. Now, elasticity was excluded. The 
idea of frontier protection had found 
final expression in a rigid single line, 
which, if broken, could not reform be- 
cause it was immobile. Every thought of 
recoil was foreign to it. Its builders ex- 
pected it to withstand every attack and 
never to break. The strategic concept 
which it symbolized turned into a magic 
quality—impregnability. 

Many times in the last three centuries 
the French have exhibited a strong de- 
sire for security.» The idea of natural 
frontiers was the strongest single motive 
of their diplomacy; and the acquisition 


23L.. Monticny, “Les systémes fortifiées dans 
la défense de la France depuis trois cents ans,” 
Revue militaire francaise, LVII (1935), 323-73; 
LVIII (1935), 125-57 and 245-08. 


of the Rhine as the last uncompleted sec- 
tor of the natural ramparts fascinated 
and lured them, like a Lorelei, to many 
disastrous adventures. Militarily, this de- 
sire for security found expression in 
Vauban’s system of fortifications (a 
string of “impregnables” along the north- 
eastern frontier), in Marshal Villars’ ne 
plus ultra line, and in Séré de Riviére’s 
ringed fortresses. Verdun would never 
have acquired its symbolic meaning had 
it not been one of the main bastions of 
the eastern front. Few nations have ex- 
hibited such Chinese-wall inclinations. 
These sprang perhaps from the desire to 
keep a civilization as beautiful and at- 
tractive as the French intact from foreign 
invasion, even as the Romans wished the 
barbarians to remain on the other side of 
the limes. Security is desired by all, par- 
ticularly if it includes prosperity. The 
Frenchman, with his innate savoir vivre, 
could endow it with a deeper content, 
eagerly but poorly imitated by others. 
All these traditional factors resulted in a 
deep longing for safety and impercepti- 
bly invested the eastern rampart with 
qualities which it could not possess. In 
consequence, the French put all their 
military eggs into this presumably un- 
breakable basket. It was made of con- 
crete and steel—mighty expression of 
the immortal i/s-ne-passeront-pas spirit 
of Verdun. 

The assumption of impregnability is 
nothing but an overemphasis on a certain 
aspect of war. The Maginot Line was 
based, therefore, upon a lopsided strate- 
gic concept. It also embodied a tactical 
doctrine which had the'same objective as 
the strategy behind it—security. Secu- 
rity on the battlefield is a paradox. But 
perhaps Pétain and his clique were de- 
luded by the maxim that on the battle- 
field one has to do the impossible. They 
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proposed to do it with fire-power, which 
they invested with qualities as magical 
and mystical as the concrete of the Magi- 
not Line. It was the German general, 
Adalbert von Taysen, who first set 
forth the implications of this French 
tactical doctrine based on fire-power.” 
Studying the field-service regulations 
issued right after the first World War, he 
pointed out that the French infantry re- 
lied too much on the protection it ex- 
pected from matériel. The purpose of in- 
fantry, he said, was to defeat the enemy 
in close combat. If its role is reduced to 
merely mopping up what fire-power con- 
quers, then something is fundamentally 
wrong with the whole army. His criticism 
was incisive and his comments scathing. 
A French officer, Lieutenant-colonel 
Emile Alléhaut, at that time stationed 
in Lorraine and closely watching de- 
velopments in Germany, read the book 
and wrote a reply.?7 He admitted the 
soundness of Taysen’s criticism, though 
resenting the slurs. He deplored the 
fact that not more than ten French 
officers knew the book, and he wished 
that all of them would study it. Its biting 
sarcasm, coming from a defeated foe, he 
thought, might stimulate some construc- 
tive reaction. The Taysen-Alléhaut con- 
troversy throws a glaring light upon 
French military opinion before the sec- 
ond World War. The French tactical doc- 
trine tried to save lives in close combat— 
which is an absurdity. It tried to sub- 
stitute matériel for the infantry, which is 
irreplaceable. Infantry, “the queen of 
battle,” was forced to abdicate inglori- 
ously. Its dethronement meant the ab- 
dication of the entire French army as 
arbiter of the battlefield. 


26 Material oder Moral (Berlin, 1923). 


27 La guerre n’est pas une industrie (Nancy, 1935). 
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The doctrine of fire-power was a re- 
sult of the experiences of the French 
army in the first World War. On August 
1, 1914 it had marched to battle with an- 
other doctrine, which left nothing to de- 
sire as regards fighting spirit. Wrongly 
applied, however, that doctrine had 
brought retreat and holocausts. The 
French general staff never recovered 
from that shock and instinctively sought 
a formula which would save them from 
another catastrophe. The chief of staff 
of the postwar era, General Debeney, 
summed up these reactions by declaring 
that no doctrine is the best doctrine. He 
advised the young generation of officers 
to go to war next time with an open 
mind, in order to discover the best meth- 
od in the heat of battle. While learning, 
fire-power would protect them from pay- 
ing too dearly for their practical conclu- 
sions.** Even on the eve of the second 
World War the memories of 1914 lin- 
gered on. Marshal Pétain in 1938 strong- 
ly warned against an offensive at the 
beginning of a new war. He said that the 
French had bought their experience in 
the last war too dearly ‘‘to go back to the 
bad old ways.’’?? 

Thus, the French military mind had 
developed a defense mechanism against 
such horrible surprises as the Battle of 
the Frontier of August 21-23, 1914. Dur- 
ing the subsequent years of the war, in 
the repeated great drives against the 
German trenches, the army had found, 
to its dismay, that attack was always 
more expensive than defense. Literally, 
the French offensive spirit had been bled 
white in no man’s land until it collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion. April 1917 
marked the end of large-scale attacks, as 


28 DEBENEY, La guerre et les hommes, pp. 169-70. 


29 Lieutenent-Colonel P. The Riom 


trial (London, 1942), p. 126. 
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far as the French army was concerned. 
Although there had been great drives in 
1918, only strong Allied, and especially 
American, support could swing the tired 
French army along. After the Armistice, 
French military élan quickly relapsed 
into a defensive mentality. In the post- 
war field-service regulations we do not 
find any decided offensive spirit. It is as- 
tonishing how quickly the popularity of 
Foch waned and how steadily the pres- 
tige of Pétain rose. But Foch had never 
been commander-in-chief of the French 
army alone. His appointment as Allied 
chief had merged the French high com- 
mand with the supreme Allied command. 
The last head of the French army during 
the war had been the hero of Verdun, 
and after the war he continued to be its 
supreme inspiration. A legend grew up 
around him.*° Had he, as the only per- 
manent member of the Supreme War 
Council, declared the fire-power theory 
obsolete, he would have destroyed more 
than himself. He symbolized something 
—security—which the army adopted as 
its very life and soul. Had it not been for 
him, Alléhaut, De Gaulle, and others 
might have found a larger audience or, at 
least, some recognition. 

The Maginot Line, aside from being an 
important factor in the new strategy 
and the supreme embodiment of its 
tactical doctrine, functioned also as an 
integral part of a new military organiza- 
tion set up by the laws of 1927-28. This 
reform, assigning a strictly defined task 
to each of the component elements of 
national defense, limited the activities 
of the standing army to instruction 
alone. With the term of service reduced 
to one year, only six months remained 


30 J. M. Bourcet, “La légende de Maréchal 
Pétain,” Revue de Paris (January 1, 1931), pp. 57- 
70. 
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for combat training, which 80 per cent 
of the contingent received in the Magi- 
not Line. Imbibing its passive spirit of 
defense, as well as a feeling of absolute 
safety, derived from his sense of being 
sheltered and protected, the soldier de- 
veloped cocksureness but not initiative, 
which comes only from a clear under- 
standing of all the hazards of the battle- 
field. Under the enormous and massive 
vaults of the underground chambers 
there lived an army in overalls, calculat- 
ing and charting the process of dealing 
death to the invader without bothering 
much about how to meet it themselves. 
Should the enemy try to break their 
line, their machines, they believed, would 
scientifically destroy him and, at the 
same time, protect them from harm. The 
swagger and sword-rattling of the old 
barrack armies disappeared. The new 
army’s officers were sober engineers, no 
longer the descendants of gallant knights. 

This passive spirit, spreading ever 
wider as more and more “trained” con- 
tingents returned to the reserve, infested 
the army. All danger seemed to be re- 
moved, and all stimulation from the real- 
ization of danger disappeared, since the 
impregnable line and its volcanic fire- 
power would take care of everything. 
The French military mind grew more 
sterile and its spirit more complacent be- 
hind this underground Gibraltar, two 
hundred miles long. The military mind 
and its doctrine hardened into more 
solid form, like the concrete of the line— 
its supreme embodiment. It lost all elas- 
ticity, just as the army lost all mobility. 
Moving in the groove of fire-power, it 
ultimately went to ridiculous extremes.** 

When Alléhaut and De Gaulle 
sounded the alarm that lack of mobility 


3! P, Barres, General de Gaulle (New York, 
1941), p. 21. 








might lead to disaster, an organized 
agitation was set in motion in parlia- 
ment. The ghost of invasion, it seemed, 
kept returning and plaguing the French 
mind. About that time, however, Gen- 
eral Narcisse Chauvineau, one of the 
high priests of the fire-power dogma, 
published a book whose very title, L’in- 
vasion, est-elle encore possible? (Paris, 
1939), created a sensation. Indorsed 
officially by Marshal Pétain, the work ac- 
quired an authority out of all proportion 
to its intrinsic worth.’ Chauvineau 
waved aside all fears of invasion by argu- 
ing convincingly that, since the matériel 
necessary to feed modern fire-power was 
so heavy that it precluded mobility, an 
army which might succeed in piercing 
the Maginot Line would not be able to ex- 
ploit the breach. It would soon be bogged 
down by its superheavy baggage. Its 
tanks would not be able to operate out- 
side the range of protective fire-power. 
Thus were De Gaulle and his armored 
divisions ‘‘executed.”’ 

Chauvineau was not alone in pro- 
pounding this amazing theory. General 
Louis Maurin, Pétain’s successor in 1934 
as minister of war, also advocated re- 
liance on fire-power instead of on tanks.34 
In fact, as a consequence of the ‘‘credo 
of the Maginot Line,” many high-rank- 
ing officers of the French army were, un- 
til the collapse of May 1940, convinced 
that tanks could not operate independent- 
ly.3> In 1942 at the Riom trials it was 


32 Led mainly by Paul Reynaud and a small band 
of followers. See Paul Reynaup, Le probléme mili- 
taire francais (Paris, 1937). 


33 Pétain’s indorsement in the form of an intro- 
duction became “Exhibit A”’ of the defense in the 
Riom trial. A full English translation of this intro- 
duction is given in TIssIER, p. 126. 


34 L’armée moderne (Paris, 1938). 


3s A. GERAuD, Les fossoyeurs (2 vols.; New York, 
1943), I, 21. 
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pointed out that French tanks had to go 
to battle with inadequate fuel supplies 
because they were not supposed to oper- 
ate outside the visible range of artil- 
lery.*° 

One wonders how these suicidal theo- 
ries originated. Chauvineau was greatly 
impressed by the German defensive tac- 
tics of 1917. He wrote a profound study 
of them,*’ arriving at the astonishing 
conclusion that light infantry with small 
arms, utilizing the terrain, was superior 
even to tanks in mobile warfare. It was 
the lingering afterthought of this dis- 
covery which he embodied in his book 
when he declared that, if the continuous 
front were broken by the enemy, 
such troops could easily plug the gap. 
He called these special troops Ja 
couverture mobile. Pétain, after reject- 
ing De Gaulle’s plea for an armored 
couverture mobile, endorsed Chauvineau’s 
view.** Pétain and his fire-power school 
could not see—what De Gaulle had 
proved conclusively and the Germans 
hastened to put into effect—that an 
armored division on the eve of the second 
World War carried on its treads more 
fire-power than an entire army corps 
had possessed in 1914. The minds of 
Pétain and his school remained fasci- 
nated by the continuous line of concrete 
trenches, spouting fire so destructive 
that they could not even be approached 
except at a prohibitive price and backed 
by another line of the same impregnable 
qualities, bristling with the same mur- 
derous devices. 

This school failed to realize that the 
stalemate of the war of 1914 had been 
the result of a discrepancy between stra- 


36 TISSIER, op. cit., p. 126. 


37 “L’organisation du terrain et ses consequences,” 
Revue militaire francaise, XXV (1930), 247-74. 
J £4 939), 247-74 
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THE MAGINOT LINE 


tegic and tactical mobility. When shift- 
ing positions behind the lines, troops 
could be moved on trains or trucks but 
in action their only means of locomotion 
was their legs or their legs and arms com- 
bined. A break-through in the first World 
War never succeeded because great stra- 
tegic mobility had always stopped a gap 
made by tactics moving at a snail’s pace. 
The appearance of the tank, however, 
had corrected this discrepancy. It had 
even tilted the balance in favor of tacti- 
cal mobility. A break-through now could 
be exploited with fantastic speed, and 
this fact put the doctrine of the continu- 
ous line on the scrap heap. 

The military mind, especially if vic- 
torious, adjusts itself very slowly to new 
conditions. In many ways the fall of 
France reminds one of the battle of Jena- 
Auerstiadt, when old and new met with as 
fatal consequences for the former as in 
1940. In 1806 Frederick the Great’s old 
generals tried to stop Napoleon with the 
linear tactics of the previous century, 
based on precise scientific methods and 
minutely elaborated fire-power. Just as, 
before Jena, the fetish-like worship of 
outworn forms made sacred by the 
oblique order of Leuthen had paralyzed 
the Prussian army, so, before Dunkirk, 
the memory of the great stand of Verdun 
killed all initiative. On both occasions, 
fossil tactics and fossil generals were 
swept off the battlefield by an opponent 
who combined mass and mobility with 
revolutionary enthusiasm and made a 
cult of initiative, eagerly seeking deci- 
sions in close combat. 

We have to realize, however, that the 
army reform of 1927-28 proceeded paral- 
lel with the development of French pol- 
icy in international relations. It was 
based on a military concept consistent 
with the system of collective security, 
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which was accepted after 1924 as the 
basis of French foreign policy. Under the 
regime of the League of Nations only a 
“limited”? war was conceivable, and that 
would come after arbitration and all 
other attempts at peaceful settlement 
had broken down. And it would be a 
war limited merely in the number of men 
and the amount of matériel to be mobi- 
lized but unlimited as to the succor of 
allies. With such premises men believed 
the Maginot Line, behind which business 
could go on as usual even if a limited war 
broke out, was the ideal thing. ‘Covered 
by continuous fronts,”’ said Pétain, “the 
nation has time to arm, for resistance 
first of all, then to pass to the attack.’’? 
To what extent the business-as-usual 
spirit prevailed was demonstrated during 
the winter of 1939-40, when party squab- 
bles and petty political intrigues went on 
with almost no one realizing or caring 
much about the storm that was gathering 
beyond the impregnable line. 

After making the decision of 1928 the 
French mind, Left and Right, was now it- 
self impregnable. On the solution of the 
fundamental problems which had _pro- 
duced the reform of 1927-28 there were 
practically no more differences. The steel 
and concrete platform of the Maginot 
Line had reconciled them. It was the 
least expensive in lives and the most se- 
cure in risks. It was accepted by all 
parties concerned. Now, only mere de- 
tails and the question of how to finance 
the project absorbed their attention. 
For the first time in its checkered career 
military legislation in the Third Re- 
public assumed the air of a round-table 
conference of experts, agreed on every 
fundamental principle in advance. These 
principles were, after all, the conclu- 
sions reached after a long controversy 

39 [bid. 
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thrashed out in innumerable passionate 
debates during the past two generations. 
They were now defined in crystal-clear 
terms, the soundness of which was no 
longer questioned. When the army 
finished the Maginot Line, most minds 
came to rest. An endless Sabbath was 
expected to follow so much creation. 

At the Riom trial, which revealed how 
shockingly inadequate the training of 
the army had been during the Maginot 
period, a defeated government tried to 
find a scapegoat and revived the old 
struggle between Right and Left in mat- 


ters of national defense. The desire for 
self-justification after a catastrophe is, 
of course, quite natural and human. But 
the system set up in 1927-28 was the re- 
sult of a general agreement—a merger of 
interests in which the Left stood for 
the shortest possible service; the Right, 
the safest possible methods of war. The 
outcome was the shortest and safest pos- 
sible defeat. In six weeks France fell 
from her proud position—at the cost of 
only 60,000 lives, though with over 
2,000,000 prisoners of war. 
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MORE LETTERS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF AN ESTATE 
DURING THE OLD REGIME . 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK AND MILANCIE HILL SHELDON 


E eight letters’ reproduced below 
| continue the story begun in the let- 
ters of Jean Gerard published in the 
Journal, VIII (1936), 64-81, and should 
be read in conjunction with those letters.’ 
This second group of letters was written 
by Jacques-Philippe Grattepain-Mori- 
zot, avocat, who, with Jean Grattepain, 
in 1779 succeeded Gerard as intendant 
of Lafayette’s finances.’ The letters are 
addressed to Marguerite-Madeleine du 
Motier, the marquis’ maiden aunt, who 
acted as superintendent of his estates in 
Auvergne. They refer, however, to 
Lafayette’s property in Brittany and 
Touraine as well as in Auvergne. 

These letters have already been briefly 
cited for the details that they provide 
regarding the career of Lafayette.‘ 
They are thought, however, to deserve 
publication in full for five reasons. First, 
they provide some new information re- 
garding Lafayette’s career, although 
less than the former series, being fewer 

' University of Chicago Library, Rare Book 
Room, DC 146, fol. L2A3, Vol. I. The letters were 
purchased from a dealer who claims that they were 


formerly the possession of the last descendant of 
that Marquis de Girardin who befriended Rousseau. 


?Louis GorrscHALK and Janet L. MACDONALD 
(eds.), ‘Letters on the management of an estate 
during the Old Regime.” 

3 Louis GorrscHALK, Lafayette and the close of 
the American Revolution (Chicago, 1942), p. 15. 

4Louis GottscHALK, Lafayette comes to America 
(Chicago, 1935), Lafayette joins the American army 
(Chicago, 1937), and Lafayette and the close of the 
American Revolution. 


in number and dealing with a later period 
of his life which is better known and in 
which his affairs were more largely 
under his own control. Second, they 
furnish new evidence for the thesis that 
there was a ‘‘feudal reaction” preceding 
the French Revolution. The concern 
of Morizot with so exploiting the peas- 
ants and the land as to make a maxi- 
mum of profit for the absentee landlord 
is evident throughout. The ignorance of 
both owner and intendant of the number 
of serfs on their lands and their readi- 
ness to insist upon even a small pension 
from the king further illustrate this 
concern. Third, some light is cast on the 
methods of management of an aristo- 
cratic estate in the eighteenth century. 
A little of both the owner’s private finan- 
cial operations and his relations with the 
government is glimpsed. Fourth, a few 
reverberations in France of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are suggested. Lastly, 
something of customs and manners in 
aristocratic circles before the French 
Revolution is revealed. 

The first of the letters was written in 
July 1779; and the last, apparently, in 
the summer of 1782.5 They are all in the 
same hand, which is that of the signa- 
ture. The orthography is surprisingly 
regular for the eighteenth century. Ex- 
cept for indifference as to the angle of 
accents and a penmanship which fre- 


5 See below, n. 37. 
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quently makes uncertain the distinc- 
tion between capitals and small letters, 
few difficulties of transcription were en- 
countered. Accents correctly placed have 
here been slanted correctly, since Mori- 
zot was obviously an educated man, and 
it may be assumed that he knew what 
accent was called for. In cases where 
capitalization is in doubt, we have fol- 
lowed the practice of capitalizing nouns, 
proper names, and terms of respect. 
When in doubt as to periods and apos- 
trophes, we have added them where 
called for, being of the opinion that over- 
meticulousness in transcribing eight- 
eenth-century punctuation creates trou- 
ble for editors and readers that is not 
compensated by any corresponding in- 
crease in historical accuracy, since such 
pedantry often leads to misreading. It 
is, however, interesting to note that 
Morizot, when writing figures, often pre- 
ceded and followed them by dashes, to 
prevent possible alterations in his manu- 
script. These dashes, and occasional 
periods beneath the Jivre sign, consti- 
tute the only omissions from this tran- 
scription of the letters, since to repro- 
duce these on the printed page would 
cause confusion justified by no _par- 
ticular addition to the historical value 
of the letters. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MADEMOISELLE 

Je suis trés reconnaissant de l’interét que 
vous daignés prendre a ma Santé; elle se 
rétablit de jour en jour, les forces reviennent 
trés lentement néanmoins, mais avec un 

u de régime et de prudence elles arriveront 
a mon Secours. 

Il est certain, Mademoiselle, que les 
affaires de Monsieur Vétre neveu m’occu- 
pent beaucoup. Je les fais de mon mieux, 
autant par Inclination que par devoir. 
S il voulait m’entendre, Tout Irait a mer- 


veille. mais mes opérations sont Toujours 
derangées par les Siennes. Je lui remis la 





LOUIS GOTTSCHALK AND MILANCIE HILL SHELDON 


Veille de Son départ pour Le havre*® g600 + 7 
J imaginais que cela le mennerait loin, mais 
Sa Course n’a pas eté longue, car il vient 
de me demander mille écus,* Eh bien de la 
maniere dont il les veut, on ne peut en 
verité les lui refuser. Je vais les lui envoyer. 

I] a encore des Créanciers pour plus de 
55000 4 malgré les Sommes énormes que 
nous avons empruntées et pour Lesquelles 
Je vais avoir par an 12500+ d’interéts a 
payer. Cette diminution sur les revenus 
me fait trembler. nous allons encore dans 
la position ou nous sommes. mais Comment 
ferons nous quand nous serons dans ndtre 
maison?? plus de monde, plus de Chevaux, 
peut étre Grande Table, Cet avenir, entre 
nous, me désole. Quoiqu’on sache dans 
les terres combien J’ai besoin d’argent, 
Les receveurs’ n’exigent cependant rien 
d’avance au renouvellement des fermes, 
parceque Je leur ai mandé positivement 
qu’il ne fallait pas Le Dimanche manger 
Le pain du Lundi. et Je pense fermement que 
ceux qui ont cette fagon de se Conduire 
font mal, parcequ’il vient un moment ou 
ils sont sans revenus une année. 

J'ai Vhonneur, Mademoiselle, de Vous 
envoyer deux recepissés l’un de 3000f, 
que Je ne crois point vous avoir adressé, 
et l’autre de 1000 + , pour Le montant des 
deux derniers effets que vous m’avés fait 
passer. 

6 In February 1779 Lafayette returned to France 
from his first American trip. From June to Novem- 
ber of that year he was stationed at Le Havre with 
the French forces, in readiness for a proposed in- 
vasion of England. 

7An eighteenth-century livre was about the 
equivalent of one-fifth of a contemporary American 
dollar. A rough estimate of the modern purchasing 
power of the figures here given in livres can be made 
by dividing the number of livres by five—in order 
to get the equivalent in eighteenth-century dollars— 
and then multiplying by six. 

8 There were several kinds of écus. The most 
usual kind (the silver écw) was the equivalent of 
about three livres. This is obviously the kind 
Morizot used; see letter No. V, p. 151. 


9 This refers to the time when Lafayette should 
have attained his legal majority (at the age of 
twenty-five—i.e., in 1782) and set up a household 
of his own. At this time he lived with his wife’s 
family at the hétel of the Noailles. 


10 T.e., stewards. 
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_J’y joins deux autres pieces. la premiére 
est L’extrait de la procuration Généralle™ 
que m’a passée Monsieur Le marquis de 
laFayette. et la Seconde un billet de 600 +t 
de Monsieur le Chevalier de Chavaniac.” 
J'ai mis au dos ma quittance. Je Vous 
prirai Mademoiselle, de me procurer Le 
retour de cette Somme quand II Vous plaira. 

Je vois par le détail que vous avés eu 
la bonté de me faire des revenus et des 
charges des terres d’auvergne, qu’il ne 
peut Guere venir a Paris que 14 a 15 mille 
Livres, Je mets le produit, y compris les 
rentes, a environ 250004 et Les charges 
a 10 mille Livres, au reste, Comme vous le 
dites trés bien, Le prix des Grains operera 
toujours une variation. 

Madame la Marquise delaFayette’’ est 
en bonne Santé, elle a eu la bonté de me 
venir voir il y a 10 Jours. la fievre ne m’a 
quitté que le 19 de ce mois. 

M. Le Comte deLariviere'4 est dans une 
triste Situation, relativement aux facultées 
morales, il n’a plus le moindre raisonnement, 
Il croit que tout le monde Va Le voler, et 
moi, pour [qui] il avait tout plein d’amitié, 
J’ai eté mardi Cing quarts d’heures a lui 
faire Signer trois quittances. 

J’ai l’honneur Mademoiselle de Vous 
renouveller mes remerciments de Vos at- 
tentions et de Vous assurer du trés re- 
spectueux attachement que Je Vous ai 
Voué pour La Vie. 

Morizot 
Ce 30 Juillet 1779 


II 
MADEMOISELLE. 
Je Vous prie de Vouloir bien m’envoyer 
extrait Baptistaire de Monsieur Votre 
neveu, dument Légalisé. Le Roy vient 


"1 T.e., the full power of attorney conferred at 
this time upon Mme de Lafayette in preparation 
for Lafayette’s second American expedition (Gort- 
SCHALK, Lafayette and the close of the American Revo- 
lution, p. 67). 


12 Unidentified. Not to be confused with Lafa- 
yette’s uncle of the same name, since the latter was 
dead in 1779. 


13 Lafayette’s wife, then living at Passy. 


14 Lafayette’s great-grandfather (d. 1781). 


d’ordonner que tous ceux qui auraient des 
pensions Seraient obligés de donner des 
declarations appuiées de leurs Baptistaires 
afin qu’on leur Expediat de nouveaux 
Brevéts. Monsieur Le Marquis qui en a 
une petite de 600 + 5 est obligé de remplir 
cette formalité. Il est toujours au havre en 
trés bonne Santé, on ne croit plus a la des- 
cente,’° Le tems est trop avancé et on 
risquerait Le danger des Equinoxes. 


Monsieur Votre neveu me demande tous 
Les 8 Jours de |’argent, il Voudrait absolu- 
ment une grosse Somme dans ce moment. 
J’ai Vhonneur de lui répondre que Je ne 
puis lui donner un Sol parceque J’ai regu 
112517 et que J’ai depensé plus de 
117000 Jugés Mademoiselle, S’il Sera 
content. J’ai recu tout ce que Je pouvais 
espérer de la Bretagne et de la Touraine et 
il ne me reste de resource que dans Vos 
bontées. Je Vous prie de presser un peu Les 
débiteurs; ils ne doivent pas ignorer que 
quand on est a la Guerre on a besoin d’ar- 
gent. Ce qui me fache le plus, c’est que 
Monsieur Le Marquis va étre assigné ces 
Jours cy par deux de Ses Créanciers a qui 
il doit environ 5000 + Madame La Marquise 
connait cette position, elle sait bien que 
Je ne puis la Changer quand je n’ai pas 
Les Moyens. 

M. Rotand'? ne m’a point encore en- 
voyé Les 600+ que j'ai avancées A M. Le 
Ch** de Chavaniac, Sans doute qu’il n’en 
n’a [sic] pas eu la facilité. 


1s This pension had been awarded by the king to 
Lafayette after the death in action of the latter’s 
father at the battle of Minden. The baptism record 
was duly sent and is now in the archives of the min- 
istry of war. Lafayette continued to collect the pen- 
sion until 1785 (GoTrscHALK, Lafayelte comes to 
America, p. 4). 


1©Qwing to the success of the English fleet in 
avoiding a preliminary battle which might have 
given control of the Channel to the French, the 
project for invasion of England was abandoned in 
mid-October 1779 (GoTTSCHALK, Lafayette comes to 
America, pp. 46 and 50). 


17 Unidentified. Possibly the same man referred to 
in the following letter (see below, p. 150), since the 
amount of money in question is the same; but the 
different spelling of the two names in the manuscript 
is clear. 
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Louis Seize vient de rendre un Edit qui 
affranchit Ses Gens de main morte, ou 
Serfs, dans toute l’Etendue de Ses do- 
maines,"® il invite Les Seigneurs a en faire 
autant. Monsieur Le Marquis de la fayette, 
qui est né pour les choses grandes et 
magnifiques, Voudrait sans doute suivre un 
Si bel exemple, Car il me demande S’il a 
beaucoup de Terres ou il y ait des Vassaux 
de cette espéce, je lui écris qu’il n’y en a 
point dans la Bretagne et La Touraine, 
mais que Ses Domaines d’auvergne pour- 
raient peut étre en receler, Je lui ajoute 
que Je vais Vous prier de m’en instruire. 
Je Vous Serai en effet trés obligé de me 
mander Si Tous Ses Sujets Sont Libres. 

Je suis avec un trés respectueux attache- 
ment Mademoiselle 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant Serviteur 


MorizotT 


Ce 4 7°" 1779 
III 
MADEMOISELLE 


J'ai L’honneur de Vous envoyer un recu 
de Six Cents Livres montant de la Lettre 
de Change que vient de m’envoyer M 
DelaFont.”° Vous aurés vii Mademoiselle, 
par ma derniere, Combien de Tels Secours 
me Sont nécessaires. Monsieur Votre Neveu 
et Mesdames Vos niéces* Jouissent de la 
meilleure Santé 

Je Suis avec un respectueux attache- 
ment Mademoiselle 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 


Morizor 
Ce 24 Xr” 1779 


*8 Louis XVI abolished serfdom—the legal bind- 
ing of certain peasants to the land—on the royal 
estates in August 1779, by an edict which expressed 
the hope that other landowners would follow his 
example. 

19 Abbreviation for seplembre. 

20 Unidentified. See above, n. 17. 

21 The reference is to Mme de Lafayette and her 
daughter Anastasie (b. 1777). Lafayette returned 
to Paris from Le Havre in November or early De- 
cember 1779. 


2 Abbreviation for décembre. 


PS. 


Je rouvre ma Lettre pour Vous Te- 
moigner ma Joie de l’heureuse nouvelle 
que Desplaces*? Vient de m/’apprendre. 
Vous avés maintenant deux neveux a Paris, 
Deux laFayette;* Jugés Mademoiselle, 
de L’allegresse des pere et mere. Je Vais la 
partager, avec quel plaisir vous apprendrés 
ce bel évenement. Le Baptéme se fera 
surement aujourd’huy. Si Vous n’étiés pas 
Une mareine’ si eloignée, J’aurais pris la 
liberté de Vous Demander des dragées.”° 

D’aprés la reception de Vétre Derniere 
Je Change aussi mon recepissé. 


IV 


MADEMOISELLE 


J’ai Vhonneur de Vous envoyer ma recon- 
naissance de la derniere lettre que Vous avés 
eu la bonté de m/’addresser. Je suis trés 
Sure du vif désir que vous avés de me Se- 
courir. de la maniere dont tournent les 
Choses, Je Suis Certain que Je Serai tou- 
jours indigent. je ferai de mon mieux pour 
Soutenir Cet Etat. Monsieur Le Marquis, 
Madame, et toute la belle famille se por- 
tent trés bien. Je désire que Vétre Santé et 
celle de Madame Vétre Sceur’’ soient de 
méme. 

Je suis avec un trés respectueux attache- 
ment Mademoiselle 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 
MorizotT 
Ce 26 Fevrier [1780?}?8 


23 A servant of Lafayette. 


24George Washington Lafayette was born at 
Passy on December 24, 1779. 


25 T.e. marraine. 


26Tt is the French custom to give dragées (sugar- 
covered almonds) on the occasion of baptisms. 


27 Mme de Chavaniac, Mlle du Motier’s widowed 
sister, who lived with her at Chavaniac. 


28 No year is given in the manuscript date of this 
letter. It could conceivably have been written in 
February 1782, after Lafayette’s second return 
from America; but the fact that it seems to fall in 
the middle of this series of letters and the words 
“toute la belle famille,” referring perhaps to the 
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AN ESTATE DURING THE OLD REGIME 


V 

MADEMOISELLE 
Il y a bien longtems que Je veux avoir 
’honneur de Vous écrire pour Vous assurer 
combien Je partage le Chagrin qui Vous 
pénétre, mais une foule d’embarras, suite 
du départ de Monsieur le Marquis,”? est 
Cause que je ne l’ai pu faire plustét. 
Madame la Marquise Se calme cependant 
un peu, elle espere que la Providence le 
garentira de tous accidents; tout le monde 
Le désire, il n’y a peut étre pas un homme 
dans Paris qui ne S’estimat heureux de 
sacrifier quelque chose 4 Monsieur Vétre 
neveu. I] est bien glorieux pour lui de réunir 
tous les Suffrages a un Age Si tendre. 

Il m’a laissé une besogne bien difficile, 
Le plus habile réverait pour la faire 

Monsieur Vétre neveu avait au Com- 
mencement de cette année Cent mille Livres 
de dettes, Son nouveau Voyage vient de 
lui en occasionner pour plus de 4o mil 
écus; Cela fait un Total de 220 mille livres; 
cela est effraiant. Nous venons d’emprunter 
Cent mille francs par obligation pour trois 
ans; C’est donc encore Cent Vingt mille 
Livres qu’il me restera a eteindre; Comment 
y parviendraije Si Monsieur Vétre neveu 
tire sur moi des Lettres de Change? Je lui 
ai fait connaitre Sa position le Jour de Son 
depart méme, et ne lui ai pas dissimulé 
qu’il achetait bien Sa Gloire aux Dépens 
de Sa fortune. 

Mais il est impossible de le faire varier 
Sur Ses Principes a cet égard. : 

J'ai ecrit en Touraine et en Bretagne 
pour y demander tous Les Secours que la. 
possibilité permettra; Il n’est pas besoin 
que je Vous prie, Mademoiselle, de m’en 
procurer de Vétre Coté. Je suis trés per- 
suadé que Vous ne negligerés rien pour me 
faire passer successivement les fonds que 
Vous pourrés toucher. Vous avés eu la 
bonté de me promettre un nouvel Etat 





recent birth of George Washington Lafayette, and 
“la maniere dont tournent les choses,” referring 
perhaps to Lafayette’s second departure for Ameri- 
ca, make 1780 the more probable date. 


29 Lafayette left Paris on March 6, 1780 and 
sailed on his second American expedition four days 
later. 
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des Revenus d’auvergne, Je Vous supplie 
de faire éter toutes les Charges, afin que 
Je puisse voir qu’elle est la Somme qui 
pourra venir annuellement a Paris. 

Etes Vous parvenue a vous faire payer 
de M de Tane?3? Mad* La Comtesse de 
Montmorin*' Sa Sceur, ou sa parente de 
trés prés; s’est mise a la réste de Ses affaires, 
il a une foule de Créanciers qui vont former 
un ordre, il faudra cependant voir a nous 
faire employer. 

Je suis avec un trés respectueux attache- 
ment Mademoiselle 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 


Morizor 


Paris Ce 25 mars 1780 


VI 

MADEMOISELLE 

J’ai ’honneur de Vous envoyer mon re- 
cepissé des 303 4 que Vous venés de m’ad- 
dresser. M L’abbé Fayon*? a du vous faire 
passer un autre recu des mille Livres qu’il 
m’a Comptées de Vétre part. Je suis plus 
que convaincu que Vous ne perdés pas de 
Vue Les dettes de Monsieur Votre neveu 
et que vous ferés toujours tout ce qui 
dépendra de Vous pour contribuer a leur 
extinction. Il est en effet bien a désirer que 
les grains remontent de prix. Leur peu de 
valeur décourage le Cultivateur et fait un 
grand tort au proprietaire. 

Madame Votre niéce#} a eté il y a huit 
Jours a Versailles, et elle en a rapporté que 
Monsieur Le Marquis avait quitté La Vir- 
ginie et qu’il revenait a Philadelphie.*4 
Cette nouvelle est faite pour nous donner de 


30 Unidentified. 


3! Probably the wife of Louis-Victor-Lux, comte 
de Montmorin-Saint-Herem, who was from Au- 
vergne. 


32 A provincial cleric who became Lafayette’s 
tutor when the latter was seven years old and who 
was retained as a permanent member of Lafayette’s 
ménage (GOTTSCHALK, Lafayette comes to America, 
pp. 6 and 31). 


33 T.e. Mme de Lafayette. 


34 Lafayette, sent to Virginia in February 1781 
to command a land force co-operating with Des- 
touches in action against Arnold, did not return to 
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é 
ia Joie, Parceque etant auprés des Grands 
ports, nous aurons surement La satisfac- 
tion de recevoir plus souvent de Ses Lettres. 
M delaColombe pere*s ne Veut pas m’en 
envoyer une des siennes. Je croiais cepen- 
dant avoir fait un acte d’honneteté en pa- 
yant une traite de M Son Fils. oserais je 
vous prier de Vouloir bien lui récrire encore. 
Peut étre aussi n’a t’il pas recu ma Lettre. 
Je Suis avec un sincere et un Respectueux 
attachement Mademoiselle 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 


Morizot 
Ce 30 Juin 1781 


Vil 

MADEMOISELLE 

J’ai l’honneur de Vous adresser mon recu 
des 2000 4 , que vous venés de m’envoyer 
et de Vous offrir mes Remerciments des 
Soins que Vous avés La bonté de Vous 
donner pour que je touche des revenus 
d’auvergne autant que la possibilité puisse 
le permettre. Je Vous jure Mademoiselle, 
que ces fonds ne restent pas Longtems chés 
moi, tant J’ai a Coeur de Libérer et de 
maintenir la bonne Reputation de Monsieur 
Votre neveu. On débite icy diverses nou- 
velles a l’avantage des americains,*° Je 
ne sai pas si elles sont vraies mais ce qui 
est certain, c’est qu’il est impossible que 
nous soyons a la fin Longtems sans avoir 
des Lettres de Monsieur Le Marquis. 


Philadelphia until after the surrender of Cornwallis 
in October, although such a return was contemplated 
at several points during the spring and summer 
(GotTscHaLk, Lafayette and the close of the American 
Revolution, chap. x). 


35 The father of Louis-Sainte-Ange de La Co- 
lombe, an aide of Lafayette, also in America at this 
time (see Ulysse Roucuon, Le Chevalier de la Co- 
lombe: un ami de Lafayette [Paris, 1924]). He lived in 
Auvergne, near Chavaniac. 


“ce 


6 Probably a reference to the so-called ‘“‘re- 


treat” of Cornwallis in the Virginia campaign of 
summer 1781 (see GOTTSCHALK, Lafayette and the 
close of the American Revolution, pp. 246-71). 
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M dela Colombe a du en recevoir deux 
de moi et dans l’une et dans l’autre J’y 
ai mis ma demeure. J’ignore pourquoi il 
ne me repond pas, sans doute que c’est 
parcequ’il veut en méme tems me Remplir 
de mon avance. 

Je Suis avec un trés Respectueux at- 
tachement Mademoiselle 


Vétre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 


Morizot 
Ce 14 Juillet 1781 


VIIB? 
MADEMOISELLE 


J’ai recu la Lettre de Change que Vous 
m’avés envoyée. Je Suis faché moi méme 
de la peine que cet échange Vous a causé. 
Si Le S* Ibert3* avait voulu II aurait sure- 
ment evité tous ces embarras. Vous étes 
bien bonne Mademoiselle, de Vous occuper 
tant de ma Situation. Incessament, J’aurai 
Vhonneur de Vous Ja Conter bien positive- 
ment et Vous Verrés alors qu’elle est plus 
digne de pitié que d’envie. 

Je Suis avec un trés respectueux attache- 
ment Mademoiselle 


Vétre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur 


MorizorT 
Ce 7 X bre 


Il serait en effet a souhaiter que Vous 
trouvassiés des effets qui ne Vous coutas- 
sent pas 20 par Cent. C’est en Verité trop 
Cher; mais on est bien embarassé. 


37 No year is given for the date of this letter in 
the manuscript, and internal evidence offers no 
sufficient grounds for attributing a date to it. The 
lerminus non ante quem is 1779, since the intendancy 
of Morizot, the writer, began in that year; and the 
terminus non post quem is 1782, since Mlle du Motier, 
the addressee, died in the spring of 1783. It seems to 
belong in the period of financial stress described in 
the preceding letters and therefore may be of 1781. 


38 Unidentified. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


MAX SAVELLE 


N A recent article' Reinhold Niebuhr has this 

to say about our historical moment: ‘The 
civilization that we are now defending against 
the attack of a synthetic barbarism... . finds 
itself in one of the deepest crises of world his- 
tory in our own generation” (p. 100). The na- 
ture of the crisis, he says, is that of “‘a break- 
down both in the organization of civilization 
and in the life of a culture.” It is “‘a spiritual as 
well as a political and economic crisis” (p. 131). 
The solution for the crisis he finds to be a return 
to the Christian faith. 

Niebuhr is only one of many men of our time 
who are reacting against the belief in the pri- 
macy of reason in human conduct and human 
history. Disappointed by the apparent failure 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rational- 
ism based on science, disillusioned with the op- 
timism of Herbert Spencer, and distressed by 
the seeming “spiritual emptiness” of the age of 
materialism, they have sought to recover a con- 
dition of society, real or imagined, in which the 
emotional, or spiritual, side of man would be 
given greater recognition and opportunity for 
expression. Their writings take the form of a 
protest against the shortcomings of rationalism 
or attempt, as Gerald Heard put it in 1931, to 
show that ‘“Winwood Read and Herbert Spen- 
cer can be reconciled.’ The work of Vilfredo 
Pareto was a significant and provocative at- 
tempt—to say the least—to demonstrate that 
men act first on the basis of sentiments (“‘resi- 
dues”) and think afterward (‘‘derivatives’’) to 
explain their actions. Oswald Spengler, seeing 
in the present stage of Western civilization a 
moment of decline, attributed that decline,3 
which he called a “‘morphological” one, to a nat- 

™“A faith for history’s greatest crisis,” Fortune, 
XXVI_ (1942), 99-100, 122, 125, 126, 128, 
and 131. 

?Gerald Hearp, Emergence of man (London, 
1931), p. 13. 

3 Decline of the West (New York, 1939), especially 
chapters i, iii, and iv. 


ural and inevitable organic process in history 
that men are powerless, by the exercise of their 
own reason, either to cause or to prevent. 
Arnold Toynbee, seeking the cause of the de- 
cline of civilizations, apparently finds it in what . 
he calls the ‘‘schism of the soul,”4 which is es- 
sentially a conflict between the long-term intel- 
ligence, or reason, in a society and the nonra- 
tional, selfish, short-term impulses and desires of 
its members. 

The two books’ to be discussed here start 
with similar presumptions of the imminence of 
civilization’s collapse and the inadequacy of rea- 
son to meet it. But one of them (Mumford’s), 
as distinguished from the works of Niebuhr or 
Spengler, inisists that man, by taking thought 
of his personality, the most important part of 
which is its nonrational part, can, by his own 
power, improve his condition and save his civi- 
lization from the abyss. The other (Kahler’s), 
while admitting a certain influence of reason, 
would have us believe that the course of human 
evolution will carry us past the crisis safely, al- 
most regardless of what we do. Both, in other 
words, believe civilization is in the midst of a 
great crisis, threatening catastrophe; both place 
great emphasis upon the nonrational elements 
in human nature as indices of human conduct 
and as determinants of human history. 

Now there appears to be in the findings of 
modern psychology a certain amount of scien- 
tific justification for this general position with 
regard to human nature. The psychologists 
seem to be far from agreed among themselves as 
to the nature and the operation of the human 
mind. For at one extreme stand the behavior- 
ists, followers of John B. Watson, who dismiss 
altogether the concept of consciousness and, 


4 Study of history (6 vols.; London, 1935-39), 
especially Vol. V. 

5 Erich KAHLER. Man the measure. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 671. $5.00. Lewis 
MuMFORD. Condition of man. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. 447. $5.00. 
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having dismissed all the dualistic psychological 
systems built upon the two concepts of “‘mind’’ 
and “matter,” base their whole monistic ex- 
planation of human behavior upon the observ- 
able “conditioned reflexes” of a purely material 
or animal organism known as “man.” At the 
other extreme stand the psychoanalysts, fol- 
lowers of Sigmund Freud, who today believe 
that the psychic life of the individual takes 
place on three levels—the id, the ego, and the 
superego—the id being the subconscious animal 
inheritance of instincts and impulses, the ego 
being the conscious self, and the superego being, 
not merely a sort of conscience, but also a posi- 
tive, creative, and directive agency with a vague 
sort of authority over the whole. 

Between these two extremes there are many 
other schools of thought, giving a varying em- 
phasis to the rational or conscious, as opposed to 
the nonrational or subconscious, elements of the 
human mind. Thus the psychologists have many 
different interpretations of human behavior. 
They are all approximately agreed, however, on 
two things: first, the fact that man is not essen- 
tially different from the other animals, and, sec- 
ond, that the “rational” element in human be- 
havior is of considerably less importance than 
formerly supposed and may be much less im- 
portant than the primitive, animal, and irra- 
tional impulses. In other words, the conduct of 
man himself is less “rational’”’ than “animal” or 
“irrational.” Thus, if there is any mental char- 
acteristic of man that distinguishes him from 
other animals, it is the degree of development of 
his mind rather than any single aspect of it. On 
this general position most modern psychologists 
seem to be substantially agreed. 

Now the historian of the present and the fu- 
ture must, doubtless, take into account the 
findings of psychology, the science of human be- 
havior. For the historian is not merely a nar- 
rator of human events; he is also their explainer. 
And even though the findings of psychology are 
as yet unstandardized, controversial, and fairly 
undependable, it is difficult to imagine, for ex- 
ample, a satisfactory history of the “age of 
Adolf Hitler” being written by any historian 
lacking a workable concept of the operation of 
the human mind, both in the individual and in 
the social group. But the historian who accepts 
behaviorism as the explanation of human action 
will write one sort of history; the historian who 
accepts the findings of the functional school of 
psychology will write another; the believer in 
Gestalt psychology another; the Freudian an- 


other; and so on. It does seem safe now, never- 
theless, for the historian to accept the findings 
upon which most of the psychologists agree— 
such, for example, as the relative importance of 
the primitive, irrational elements in human na- 
ture and the relative unimportance of the ra- 
tional. This, alone, may probably have a con- 
siderable effect upon the writing of history, as 
also, probably, may the concept of the normal 
individual as a monistic entity, without any 
distinction between “body” and “soul” or be- 
tween “reason” and “nonreason.”’ While the 
facts of history do not seem, in any single in- 
stance, to justify the application of this concept 
of the monistic individual to a society or a civi- 
lization as a whole, yet this concept does sug- 
gest a certain plausibility for what Spengler 
calls the “morphology” of a civilization—that 
is to say, the organic unity of all its aspects 
taken together. The effect of this idea upon the 
writing of history has been the many efforts to 
present the history of civilization as one seam- 
less whole and the conviction in the minds of an 
increasing number of historians that history 
presented in any other way can only result in a 
partial or a distorted account. The school of 
psychology—if, indeed, it can be called a school 
at all—that appears most substantially to give 
scientific support to such an approach to the hu- 
man record is the so-called ‘‘dynamic school” at 
Columbia University, of which the outstanding 
leader has been Robert Woodworth, for this 
school is essentially monistic in its general atti- 
tude toward the human mind. While it recog- 
nizes behavior in which the rational element is 
not present, it rejects any dualistic division into 
conscious mind and unconscious mind, or any- 
thing of the sort, and thinks of the whole mind 
as essentially one and of conscious intelligence 
as the guiding directive element. 

In other words, despite the difference be- 
tween schools of psychology, there appears, 
from their common findings, to be a certain 
amount of scientific justification for two trends 
that have recently appeared in certain historical 
writings. The first of these is the effort to pre- 
sent the history of man in its entirety, more or 
less with the purpose of understanding man 
himself by a study of his history. The second is 
the tendency to place a much greater emphasis 
than formerly upon the irrational elements in 
human behavior. A third tendency—to see in 
the present historical moment a deep, even 
catastrophic crisis that threatens to carry our 
civilization to its ruin—is widespread but ap- 
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THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


parently cannot call to its support any such 
formidable array of scientific data as the first 
two can. All three of these tendencies are to be 
observed in many of the historical and sociologi- 
cal works now being written. Two of the books 
that illustrate these three trends are those to 
be discussed here. 

These two books are not to be regarded pri- 
marily as history but rather as studies of man, 
particularly of man as he is right now. For 
Mumford, history is used merely to explain the 
present; for Kahler, history is the record of hu- 
man evolution, in a certain critical stage in 
which we now find ourselves. Both find man- 
kind at present in the midst of a fearful crisis 
threatening an unspoken doom; both prescribe 
remedies—although Kahler thinks the remedy 
will force itself upon us in the normal continu- 
ance of the evolutionary process. Both, too, are 
psychologists in the sense that they rest their 
explanation of the course of human history up- 
on what they understand to be the peculiar 
characteristics of the human mind or spirit. To 
Munford it appears: 

The period through which we are living presents 
itself as one of unmitigated confusion and disinte- 
gration..... But behind all these phenomena of 
physical destruction we can detect an earlier and 
perhaps more fundamental series of changes: a 
loss of communion between classes and peoples, a 
breakdown in stable behaviour, a loss of form and 
purpose in many of the arts, with a growing empha- 
sis on the accidental and the trivial: in short, the 
earliest form of this crisis was an internal “schism of 
the soul,” as Toynbee calls it, and a break up of the 
over-all pattern of meaning [p. 14]. 


Munford is frankly and completely Freudian 
in his interpretation of human nature—except 
that he improves upon Freud by considering 
the superego as a positive, creative element rath- 
er than the negative, disciplinary agency that 
Freud thought it to be. And he adopts the psy- 
choanalytic method for civilization: “People 
whose course of life has reached a crisis must 
confront their collective past as fully as a neu- 
rotic patient must unbury his personal life: 
long-forgotten traumas in history may have a 
disastrous effect upon millions who remain un- 
aware of them” (ibid.). Having set himself the 
task of psychoanalyzing modern civilization, 
Mumford proceeds to write his history like the 
psychoanalyst reviewing the case of his patient. 
It would be impossible here to follow in detail 
this process of psychoanalyzing an entire civili- 
zation, but a few sample expressions of Mum- 
ford’s psychoanalysis may be given. For exam- 
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ple, with regard to the Hellenistic age he says: 
“Frustration and a sense of guilt appeared in 
Hellenic culture in the second half of the fifth 
century. And one fact makes it plain that this 
guilt was almost universally shared: a religious 
cult, or a series of them, came into existence and 
attempted to lift the heavy burden, bringing 
the excluded classes and the rejected impulses 
back into the circle of the human” (pp. 25-26). 
Concerning the Romanesque age he writes: 
“There is scarcely a single aspect of this culture 
which does not become clearer when one inter- 
prets it as a neurotic dream phenomenon” (p. 
107). On the middle ages, he says: ““The Catho- 
lic Church had no mold for the life that Abelard 
and Héloise were capable of living and sharing: 
it had opened too wide a gap between the erotic 
and the spiritual; and though it could by a 
rigorous sublimation give to the latter some of 
the benefit of its erotic energy, it had no formula 
for the reverse process” (p. 116). And: “Medie- 
val Christianity, in the act of holding the super- 
ego at an impossible height, had helped to create 
this dualism, this ambivalence, this intolerable 
tension” (p. 158). He writes regarding the mod- 
ern age: “But although mammonism and mech- 
anism were the two great molders of human 
character between the sixteenth and the twenti- 
eth centuries, they were attached to a negative 
super-ego, that which had been created by the 
Christian Church....the dissolution of the 
medieval synthesis had given rise to a counter- 
movement: an uprush of the libido, an intensi- 
fication of the senses, an introduction of the 
mind to its own labyrinths, an expansion 
of every activity that promoted animation, joy, 
bodily exuberance” (p. 201). And: “Do not un- | 
derestimate the contribution of the painter [in 
the baroque age]: He remodeled the sexual su- 
per-ego” (p. 211). 

But Mumford’s history, as history, is full of 
astonishing statements of fact and interpreta- 
tions. Some of these are of such an arresting na- 
ture as to invite a really serious attention by 
trained historians. Only a few can be given 
here. With regard to Protestantism he takes 
issue with the prevailing point of view: 

Protestantism in religion came into being, not as 
an ally of capitalism, but as its chief enemy: not as 
an effort to swell the energies of the id but to curb 
them before they became too powerful. This fact 
has been too lightly passed over by those too inno- 
cent historians who date the rise of Protestantism 
from the sixteenth century. .... Instead of Protes- 
tantism’s being the new creed of the rising bour- 
geoisie, Protestantism when it appeared in the 
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twelfth century was an attempt to prevent the rise of 
the bourgeoisie. For the most stubborn challenge to 
the Roman Church came from those who were sick- 
ened by the spectacle of its open alliance with 
capitalism: it came from those who wished to do 
away with the venal elements that were making a 
mockery of its sacred professions [p. 182]. 


Regarding the age of explorations, he asks: 


What were exploring and pioneering and coloni- 
zation but an attempt to consign the past itself 
to the lumber-room, and to solve man’s social prob- 
lems, not by disciplining and refining his whole 
nature but by changing his background alone? 
[p. 238]. 


The baroque age receives a quite unorthodox 
explanation: 


The most revolutionary invention of modern 
times [contraception], even more significant to 
humanity than the printing press, made headway, 
not as a beneficent aid to family life, not as a con- 
tribution to erotic culture, but as a safeguard against 
disease and a device for making possible an ir- 
responsible sterility. 

[In a strongly libidinous age] the effect of a more 
copious demand for sexual enjoyment would be felt 
within [faithful] marriages: in seeking to meet out- 
side competition the loyal wife might attempt to 
fill a sexual demand that a less voluptuous age 
would hardly be conscious of: similarly the wider 
provenance of sexual images and symbols would 
deepen the unconscious suggestions of sex. This 
happened in the baroque period: witness not merely 
the decorative use of the spiral and the scalloped 
shell and the cornucopia, but even the one fresh 
element in building, the staircase. The formal stair- 
case may have been in origin what it now is in 
dream—a symbol of the sexual act, projected into 
space and formally embodied in the setting of the 
palace; for the grand stairs led from the public 
rooms on the lower stories, where the charms of 
sex were exhibited, to the bedrooms in the upper 
stories where they were fulfilled [p. 214]. 


No serious historian can accept statements 
such as the ones about contraception and the 
staircase, since they are undocumented. The 
statement with regard to colonization, further- 
more, is not merely undocumented; it exempli- 
fies the central and most fundamental fault of 
the book. In speaking of the exploring and col- 
onization of the age of overseas expansion as an 
attempt to consign the past to the lumber-room 
and to solve man’s social problems by evading 
self-discipline and changing the scene, Mum- 
ford flies in the face of the obvious facts. For 
assuming that the actions of the explorers and 
colonizers were rationally self-directed—that is, 


that they knew what they were doing—it is 
crystal clear, by a study of the documents, that 
the vast majority of those men entered into 
that great event for the sake of making money. 
Some there were, indeed—a small fraction— 
in whose minds one of the many motives present 
was the desire to escape religious persecution. 
Others there were, also, who became explorers 
because of their intellectual or scientific curios- 
ity. Still others felt, along with other motives, a 
rising nationalistic urge to outdo their national 
enemies. There were a few Englishmen, to be 
sure, who at one moment thought of their na- 
tive land as overpopulated and of the colonies 
as an outlet for surplus population; and there 
were others who saw in the colonies an outlet 
for criminals and social misfits. But those who 
thought in terms of overpopulation quickly 
changed their minds, and the use of colonies as a 
dumping ground for criminals never had any 
long-term significance, with the exception of 
one case (Australia); and even that one offers 
convincing evidence that rational self-direction 
is a more important determinant of history than 
the libido. 

Only by a forced and completely undocu- 
mented conviction that those men and women 
who produced the age of expansion were driven 
by motives of which they were completely un- 
conscious can one force one’s self to believe that 
they were attempting to do anything at all with 
regard to the past or that, with the exceptions 
noted, they were even conscious that there were 
any social problems involved. Their eyes were 
almost exclusively fixed upon the future; and, 
far from presenting any social problems, that 
future was so bright and so exciting as to offer 
almost anything imaginable to any man. Their 
feeling was a positive expansive feeling; most 
of them were not motivated by a desire to solve 
social problems, or even of escape. No more than 
(though just as much as) the frontiersman who 
feels that there is better land farther on and 
moves out to it is motivated by a desire to solve 
social problems and to escape from the prox- 
imity of his neighbors. 

Thus a fundamental and completely devastat- 
ing criticism of Mumford as a historian arises 
from his determination to force into the narra- 
tive of history an interpretation of human be- 
havior that has no more than the slightest con- 
ceivable justification in the documentary evi- 
dence. No trained historian, therefore, can ac- 
cept either Mumford’s statements of fact or 
his interpretations, in which every fact is forced 
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into a preconceived explanation of human be- 
havior—especially since his Freudian explana- 
tion still falls far short of convincing scientific 
psychologists of either its adequacy or its com- 
pleteness. 

But even if Mumford’s history were accurate 
and his interpretation reasonably sound, the his- 
torian would have to take him to task for his 
constant editorializing on the morality of his 
human subjects. For example, with regard to 
Machiavelli, he states: 


It is this capacity for both badness and goodness’ 


for conduct that would disgrace a healthy animal 
and for conduct that would honor an angel, that 
gives human character its range, its variety, its 
unexpected debacles and upsurges. Man’s very 
loyalty to symbols, to “mere” words, and “mere” 
personal feelings, confounds every purely material- 
istic code of conduct..... [Machiavelli’s} political 
philosophy accounted for an Alexander, a Caligula, 
a Frederick IT, a Cesare Borgia; but it had no key 
to the character of a Demosthenes, a Thomas 
More, a Garibaldi, or an Abraham Lincoln [p. 173]. 


Munford is, above all, a moralist. His editorials 
on historical events and personalities are moral 
editorials. He is fervently devoted to the dis- 
covery and the dissemination of “values,” al- 
though he is never very clear as to what those 
values are. The aim of this book, the third and 
last in a series of which the first two were Tech- 
nics and civilisation (New York, 1934) and The 
culture of cities (New York, 1938), as he says in 
the preface to this one, “has been to give 
a rounded interpretation of the development of 
modern man, and to show what changes in his 
plan of life are necessary if he is to make the 
most of the vast powers that are now his to com- 
mand.”’ These books, he continues, were written 
during a period of rapid social disintegration. 
“Not once, but repeatedly in man’s history, 
has an all-enveloping crisis provided the condi- 
tion essential to a renewal of the personality 
and the community. In the darkness of the pres- 
ent day, that memory is also a promise.” And 
on page 413 he says: ‘““We must create a new 
idolum: we must create a new super-ego: we 
must create a fresh plan of life, and we must 
educate ourselves and discipline ourselves for 
quite different tasks than those that com- 
manded us during the period of expansion. In 
the course of this reorientation the subjective 
and the objective, the primitive and the culti- 
vated, the mechanical and the human will final- 
ly be unified in a new organic whole, which will 
do justice to the entire nature of man.” 
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Eric Kahler’s concept of history is noticeably 
different from that of Mumford, although his 
attitude toward the subject—his mood—is 
quite similar. 

For Kahler: 


History implies a continuity of something 
more than time; only if history can be seen as a one 
and consistent human evolution, only then has it a 
meaning..... Eternity has no history, and neither 
has chaos. .... The unity of humanity and the unity 
of history, stand and fall together; both originate in 
the Christian world religion. . . . . What we call his- 
tory begins with the Jewish-Christian concept of 
man as the image of God, the creator of the universe. 
.... The subject matter of history, however, was 
not exactly man as a secular entity, but the spiritual 
welfare of the human soul, the purification of the 
soul and its approach to God [pp. 4-5]. 


Now, while Kahler is not an adherent of any 
particular school of psychology, he does premise 
his entire explanation of human history upon 
the peculiarly human quality that distinguishes 
man from the lower animals. It is only this hu- 
man quality that makes it possible for man to 
have a history. And it is only this that gives 
that history meaning. The importance he at- 
taches to this human spirit is clear when he 
writes: ““The exclusively human feature we are 
seeking is to be found not in any partial func- 
tioning of the human constitution, but rather in 
a general quality of man that is the pivot of all 
the various achievements and manifestations 
of his civilization, a quality that cannot be 
localized anatomically or physiologically, but 
that emerges gradually from the complex total- 
ity of the human organism. This is man’s faculty 
of going beyond himself, of transcending the 
limits of his own physical being. This quality 
.... does not coincide with reason, for it mani- 
fests itself not only intellectually but emotion- 
ally” (p. 11). This is the psychological, or spirit- 
ual, quality of human beings, as Kahler con- 
ceives it, that distinguishes man from the ani- 
mals. If history for Mumford is a history of the 
human psychological condition, for Kahler it is 
a history of the evolution of this human spirit. 

There appears at this point an interesting 
difference between Mumford and Kahler. Mum- 
ford seems hardly conscious of cultures other 
than that known as Western civilization, al- 
though he speaks as though he meant to include 
all of mankind. Kahler, on the other hand, is 
conscious of the other great culture-patterns. 
But he finds the others either at lower levels of 
evolutionary developments or, as in the case of 
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India, proceeding in a direction the reverse of 
our own, in that “‘it leads altogether away from 
earthly, temporal life....[and proceeds to- 
ward] motionlessness so absolute that it attains 
nothingness . . . . [as] its most sublime, its most 
valued, concept” (p. 23). Since Western civili- 
zation has gone farthest in the evolution of the 
dynamics of the human spirit, it may be taken 
as “‘the leading and representative trend of hu- 
man evolution” (p. 24). 

Kahler, too, is a moralist: ““The whole prob- 
lem of human progress,” he says, ‘“‘is a moral one, 
with which we cannot deal until we have done 
what we can to understand the condition of our 
world through investigating human evolution.”’ 
He goes on to say, however, that, “although 
morality and organized welfare form an inte- 
gral part of human evolution, . . . . a specifically 
moral point of view would only serve to blur 
our subject” (p. 17). Hence, despite his stated 
purpose to write history as history, he, too, can- 
not refrain from editorializing. His great devil 
is economic materialism, the concomitant of 
capitalism, the origin of which he finds in the 
German commercial cities of the late middle 
ages and the Renaissance. Describing the emer- 
gence of capitalism in these cities, he says: 


Here, for the first time, in this German epoch 
and in these German cities, business in itself, money- 
making in itself, production of goods and heaping 
up of comforts, assumed such power over man that 
he spent all of his vitality, his heart, all his present 
and future, all his human being, in the literal sense of 
the word, in a restless, a persistent growing and de- 
vouring production per se, a production, the final 
meaning of which he has completely lost and for- 
gotten. And this was the beginning of capitalism, 
which is the rule of capital over man, the rule of 
the economic function over the human heart [p. 313]. 


Later (pp. 618-19) he discovers the new 
principle, the saving principle which need not be 
invented. This new and saving principle is col- 
lectivism. 


It emerges from the second, subterranean devel- 
opment that accompanies capitalistic development, 
the inevitability of which capitalists refuse to see. 
This second development is inherent in the develop- 
ment of technics. . . . sheer self-preservation leaves 
us no alternative but to recognize and act according 
to the direction of human unity, and this means, to 
make the latent collective of men into an open col- 
lective. The human collective toward which the tech- 
nical interconnection of our world has pointed a bru- 
tal way implies the sovereignty of man, of the wel fare 
of man, over the rule of things and their production. 
Being one and organic, involved with human unity 
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and governed by the requirements of man, it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the many private collectives, 
which, governed by the laws of production, must 
follow the mechanical exactions of objects. 


Collectivism, the saving principle, is also, 
with Kahler, a moral principle. And the salva- 
tion of civilization will be achieved only by the 
collective, transcendent, human spirit, which is 
something quite apart from individual will or 
individual reason. 


The notion of the identity of self-interest and 
common interest [he states (pp. 635-37)] must be 
taken as a start for changing the constitution of the 
world itself, so that what is necessary may become 
possible: to live and to act in accordance with a 
Christian civilization. 

Of course, a merely rational appeal to the self- 
interest of the individual is not enough. Practical 
self-interest is not the only motive that activates 
man. He has his irrational individual passions and 
urges which drive him on, sublimated or not. But 
there is a still deeper irrational stratum where an 
innate anxiety, a shudder of loneliness and forsaken- 
ness, a sense of homelessness in the universe, a 
vital need for super-individual support and comfort, 
are alive. These anxieties and needs are even more 
deep-rooted than and at least as real and concrete 
as rational self-interest and individual passions. 
.... In modern man they are mostly left to them- 
selves, they are neglected and half-buried, and many 
people hardly know any longer that they exist. 
Yet the more complex modern life becomes, the 
more difficult to understand, the more this fear 
amounting to panic, the more this need for super- 
individual support grows. Left to themselves, these 
urges find their outlet in the forms of uncontrolled 
emotion and mass hysteria we have experienced in 
our time..... 

[In all those] whose faith in God has lost its 
vitality, the human faculty of transcending will go 
on turning to inhuman ends and leading to disaster 
until there grows upon them a faith in the idea of 
man in a pure and unveiled form, a Religio Humana. 


Here, at last, is Kahler’s doctrine—“the re- 
ligion of the human.” And yet, despite all this 
moralizing, there seems to be little that man, 
by his own efforts, can do to better his condition. 


What this book was intended to show [he says] 
is that history is not an accidental conglomerate of 
events, not the deliberate accomplishment of indi- 
viduals, but a connected whole, the unified, con- 
sistent development of an organic being that is man. 
History is a unity, it has a meaning, and so it has a 
definite direction. This direction is not merely the 
work of man’s will, nor can he alter it by an act of 
will any more than the phases of youth, maturity 
and age can be altered within an individual. Man 
can determine himself, but only in so far as he 
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recognizes the processes of his nature, as he foresees 
the tendency of development, smooths its path and 
exploits its forces... .. But even in his most Pro- 
methean achievements man with all his insight and 
foresight has done no more than further an evolution 
whose germs and scope lay beyond his power [pp. 
607-8]. 


Kahler is never quite clear, however, as to 
just how much individual men can do to save 
civilization from its doom. Apparently, the new 
humanism, the new religio humana, is to arise 
from the collective human mind and soul. Final- 
ly, he declares: ‘The idea of man, the counsel of 
a new humanism, are certainly the very last 
things to move the present world to a funda- 
mental change. But we may expect this idea to 
force itself upon men when the course of events 
brings them to see that without human com- 
munity and fraternity they are all lost together, 
that man needs goodness as he needs his daily 
bread” (p. 640). Thus the “idea of Man”’ is ur- 
gent and vital; but it will come to us of itself, 
for in due course it will force itself upon us. Ap- 
parently, we are in the midst of the gravest of 
all human crises, but there seems to be no cause 
for worry—the normal course of evolution will 
take care of us. 

Kahler’s doctrine of the evolution of the hu- 
man spirit, for all that, has ingenuity and integ- 
rity. The human spirit, as he sees it, passed 
through three stages in its evolution from the 
brute animal to the modern human: at first, 
man learned to distinguish himself from his an- 
cestors, his gods; second, he distinguished self 
from the universe; third, he transcended self in 
his relationship with the universe and with his 
fellow-men. Through all these stages the human 
spirit moves through a greater and greater re- 
finement and achieves a more and more complete 
transcendence of self. Apparently, in the next 
stage, the era of the human collective, man will 
achieve something approximating a complete 
selflessness—a transcendence of self in the inter- 
ests of the collective. 

The idea has consistency, although it cannot 
be documented; and it will provide the histo- 
rians with much food for thought. But it is more 
Hegelianism than history. If Mumford, as his- 
torian, is a Freudian mystic and romantic, im- 
proved, then Kahler, as historian, is an im- 
proved Hegelian. 

Now the appeal from a purely rationalistic 
explanation of human behavior, either to the 
Freudian “organic humanism” of Mumford, on 
the one hand, or to the “religio humana” of 


Kahler, on the other, is an abandonment of any 
belief that human reason alone can determine 
human history. As a reaction against simple 
eighteenth-century rationalism, this intellectual 
temper, this mood to admit the nonrational as 
a factor in human history, on the basis of the 
findings of psychology, is both legitimate and 
valid. That the human mind, even in the heroes 
and makers of history, to say nothing of the un- 
sung and inarticulate masses, often acts upon 
sheer, irrational, anima] impulses, is document- 
ed by every page of the record, as well as by the 
findings of modern psychology. Yet, for the pur- 
poses of history writing, it is probably safe to 
say that if the “drives” underlying human be- 
havior in the past have been fundamentally and 
predominantly the so-called “animal” drives, 
nevertheless the development of civilization and 
the major events of human history have resulted 
from the conscious direction of those forces by 
human reason, or intelligence; and that the con- 
flicting interests that produced struggle and 
conflict, and the thought and aspiration that 
produced religion, art, music, and philosophy, as 
well as the drives that produced economic, 
social, and political institutions might all be ex- 
plained, were all the conditions known, in terms 
of the dynamic psychologist’s formula of stimu- 
lus—condition of the organism—response. 

The acceptance of this fairly conservative 
“psychology of history” would not, of course, 
rule out such a thing as sex, for example, as a 
determinant of human history. For of sex and 
its influence there is abundant documentation. 
But the recognition of sex as a historical force 
does not mean the acceptance, either entirely 
or exclusively, of the Freudian explanation of 
human history as Mumford accepts it. On the 
other hand, since the historian is not a meta- 
physician, the tentative acceptance of the dy- 
namic brand of psychology also rules out any 
historical discussion of the human spirit (except 
as an idea), since the human spirit as a thing 
cannot be identified and documented historical- 
ly as an observable part of physical, mental, or 
social man. 

A similar conclusion must be drawn with re- 
gard to the consideration of ‘‘values.” Both of 
these books start with the assumption that 
Western civilization is now in the midst of a 
great and dangerous crisis. Both agree that the 
crisis is due to the loss of a sense of values. Both 
conclude that civilization can be saved only by 
the recovery and the dominance of certain 
“‘values.”” Mumford believes it can be done by 
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conscious effort, while Kahler thinks that the 
desired values will probably come to dominate 
human destiny in the course of the future evolu- 
tion of the human spirit with or without the 
conscious aid of men. Both place great emphasis 
upon the nonrational elements in human be- 
havior as sources of the so-called “values.” His- 
torically, Mumford is probably correct when he 
says: “Since value is integral to all human ex- 
perience, a theory that eliminates value as a 
primary ingredient inevitably smuggles it back 
again by making sensations or impulses, as 
such, the seat of value; whereas value comes in- 
to existence through man’s primordial need to 
distinguish between life-maintaining and life- 
destroying processes, and ‘to distribute his in- 
terests and his energies accordingly” (p. 270). 
The historian would probably have no great 
quarrel with this. But a discussion would prob- 
ably arise out of the question of what the so- 
called ‘‘values” actually have been historically. 

This is not the place to discuss theories of 
“values.” But it can probably be accepted as an 
axiom that life itself is one sort of value, at all 
times and in all places; that food is another; 
and that reproduction is another. But these 
values, accepted as axiomatic, are shared in 
their entirety by the other animals as well as 
man; there is nothing in them to distinguish 
man from the lower animals. The values that 
distinguish man from the lower animals are the 
more refined ones that are derived by man from 
these basic three. But historically, the de- 
rived values vary from place to place and from 
epoch to epoch. What we call the “human,” or 
“derived,” values are, indeed, derived from 
man’s conceptions of what are the “‘life-main- 
taining” and “‘life-destroying” experiences for 
the individual or the group. The historian would 
differ with Mumford only in his insistence that, 
historically, these conceptions, these human 
“values,” have varied enormously from one 
epoch to another, from place to place, and from 
individual to individual. (Parenthetically, it 
might be remarked that this freedom of the in- 
dividual to differ is itself one of the most pre- 
cious—and recent—values of the democratic 
age in Western civilization.) 

The historical method imposes upon the his- 
torian the duty of trying to interpret each age 
in terms of its own experiences and its own val- 
ues. Arnold Toynbee, seeking the reasons for the 
rise and decline of civilizations, finds, apparent- 
ly, that the decline of a civilization takes place 
because of an insoluble conflict between rival 
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sets of values within the given civilization. 
Mumford, apparently, attributes the decline of 
civilizations in the past to the failures of those 
civilizations to maintain a set of values that are 
Mr. Mumford’s own. Kahler, on the other hand, 
defines the fundamental values of our civiliza- 
tion as “love and brotherhood among men.” 
But it would be easy for the historian to show 
that “love” and “brotherhood among men” 
have never, at any time, been widely accepted 
in actual behavior by any considerable body of 
men, either within the Christian Era and area 
or outside of it, and least of all, perhaps, in our 
own time. The “values” of the Athenians and 
the Spartans can be documented historically. 
But the two sets of values, though they differed 
widely from each other, apparently served their 
purpose in both cases. And no one, probably, 
would accept all the Athenian values—as, for 
example, those attached to human slavery—as 
valid for us now. Yet values, to be recognized as 
values—that is, universal, human values— 
must, by definition, be applicable to every time 
and place. And the historian would be hard put 
to it to find any single human ‘‘value’’—per- 
haps not even life, food, and reproduction— 
that would appear to other historians as clearly 
meeting this test. 

Kahler gets around this dilemma by his doc- 
trine of evolution, by which he seems to imply 
that values change, to be sure, but only in the 
course of evolution—as the primitive values of a 
child emerge into the mature values of the adult. 
But the acceptance of such a doctrine requires 
us to believe that modern man is actually su- 
perior to primitive or ancient man in his com- 
monly held values. That may, of course, be the 
case; but the most casual glance at the present 
condition of man in Russia, China, Germany, 
India, South America, and even the United 
States will indicate how difficult it would be to 
document that fact historically—unless one is 
willing to accept the obvious superiority of mod- 
ern Western man in material things as an index 
—which neither Mumford nor Kahler is willing 
to do. 

This is, of course, not to say that values do 
not exist. It is merely to say that, so far as the 
historical record goes to show, human or derived 
values change; that a “value” that is “life- 
maintaining” in one civilization may not be so 
in another. Nor is it to suggest that the study of 
history does not teach values that are of great 
validity for our civilization. For it should be 
clear that the study of the history of civilization 
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ought to cultivate in the student the values of 
criticism and tolerance, as well as to inspire in 
him, if only by example, a faith in the human 
capacity for nobility, creativeness, and service. 

The professional historian, however, cannot 
as yet give any serious adherence to the sort of 
history-writing that purports to teach some pre- 
conceived sort of eternal human values, even 
in the interest of making his history “interest- 
ing” or “vital” for his audience. History has a 
method of investigation and criticism which un- 
compromisingly requires that every fact be doc- 
umented in every possible way. The libido, the 
ego, and the superego, either as historical facts 
or as major determinants of history, have not 
yet been sufficiently documented. Nor has what 
Kahler calls the “human spirit.”” Nor has the 
concept of a set of universal, eternal, human 
values. What both these men, in fact, appear to 
propose is two new brands of humanism as reli- 
gion. And this the historian, whose method 
still is essentially scientific and rationalistic, is 
unable, logically, to accept as history. 

This new faith in vague, undefined values, 
this new type of humanism, based upon the 
nonrational elements in human nature, is find- 
ing its way into higher education. Indeed, it has 
an educational philosophy of its own, and both 
Mumford and Kahler give expression to their 
own particular variants of this philosophy. 
Mumford’s version runs like this: 

Science itself now [today] moves toward the re- 
covery of the subjective: part of the renewal of 
interest in the organic and the human. Having by 
strenuous self-elimination achieved objectivity with 
respect to the external world, man must now by an 
equally rigorous discipline achieve a complementary 
subjectivity, by a renewed command of the inner 
world. Instead of freezing out feelings, emotions, 
internal states, he must utilize them more intensively 
and rationally: only so can he do full justice to all 
the dimensions of human experience. This healing 
of the split personality of modern man is today one 
of the critical tasks of education [opposite p. 247]. 


Kahler’s position is not unlike that of Mumford: 


In pursuing its rational and experimental meth- 
ods, natural science is transcending the sphere of 
the rational, it has arrived at dissolving concrete 
matter, at questioning the unrestricted validity of 
“laws of nature” and of the principle of causality; 
its grasp is reaching the borders of the super-rational. 
.... In this gravest of human crises, nothing is more 
urgent, nothing more vital than the knowledge of 
man, of his vast historical background and the 
direction of his evolution, of his distinct nature and 
position in the universe, in a word, of the idea of man 
as shown by the totality of his existence [pp. 638-39]. 


That there is need for a study of the entire 
man there can be no doubt. ‘That the history of 
Western civilization, therefore, in broad but 
comprehensive outline should be understood by 
every educated man is being recognized in prac- 
tice by an increasing number of colleges and 
universities. But for the university to abandon 
the rational educational method of strict his- 
torical criticism in the human sciences in the 
interest of developing personality in some par- 
ticular way or of giving more room for play 
to the influence of the nonrational upon human 
behavior would—by all rationalists, at least— 
be thought dangerous in the extreme. No edu- 
cator, of course, would deny the desirability of 
the cultivation of personality; one can only ask 
whether that is the prime objective of a univer- 
sity. Historically, the prime purpose of the uni- 
versity has been the discovery of truth and its 
propagation, and not (except indirectly) the 
cultivation of personality. The abandonment 
of this prime purpose in the interest of teaching 
values or morality or of developing personality 
as a primary function would be the abandon- 
ment of the first purpose of the university’s ex- 
istence—a purpose which is itself primarily and 
essentially rationalistic. Certain absurdities al- 
ready have resulted in our intellectual life from 
the rediscovery of the nonrational elements in 
man. In the words of J. Huizinga: 

We have all long since outgrown the belief in a 
tyranically consistent rationalism. We realize that 
not everything can be measured by reason. The 
advance of thought itself has brought us this realisa- 
tion. A richer and deeper understanding than the 
solely rational has given greater meaning to our 
knowledge. But where the wise man, through freer 
and ampler judgment, finds a deeper sense in things 
and life, the fool finds in this freedom only license 
for greater nonsense. It is a truly tragic consequence: 
in the process of realising the limitations of reason 
the modern mind has become susceptible to absurdi- 
ties to which it had long been immune.® 


The trend toward anti-intellectualism in educa- 
tion has been clearly noted, also, by Henry M. 
Wriston: 


It is difficult to realize how powerful and how 
widespread has been the revolt against reason in our 
IMR. 6 2x3 Disbelief in the potency of reason as a 
decisive factor in historical development and in the 
determination of contemporary policy is widespread, 
and it is deep seated. .... 

The effect of anti-intellectualism upon education 
was notable. Learning was described as the forma- 


In the shadow of tomorrow, trans. by J. H. 
Hutizinca (New York, 1936), p. 83. 
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tion of habits, the cultivation of standard responses 
to definite, eontrolled stimuli. Training in “skills,” 
not the discipline of the mind through logical proc- 
esses, was proposed as the central factor in the 
educational regime. In fact, the discipline of reason 
was ridiculed.7 


Now it is, perhaps, desirable that some 
agency in the university attempt to acquaint 
the student with the values that have had valid- 
ity in the past and with those that have cur- 
rency in the present. Such an effort is now being 
made, indeed, in the courses in the history of 
Western civilization and the courses that seek 
to deal analytically with our contemporary civi- 
lization. But when educators begin to suggest 
that the universities teach “values,” there is a 
real danger that it may mean the teaching of 
some particular set of values; and when these 
advocates, drawing distinctions between the 
humanities and science or complaining that the 
age of scientific materialism has destroyed the 
values that make for human happiness, rule sci- 
ence out of the consideration of values entirely, 
as Mumford and Kahler tend to do, it apparent- 
ly means that they think that the values to be 
taught are discoverable by intuition or a sort of 
mysticism but not by science. 

The historian, as an educator, will probably 
be unwilling to dilute any of the canons of his- 
torical criticism in the name of such education. 
He will accept the limitations upon reason de- 
scribed to him by the scientists in psychology. 
But he will be distrustful of any educational 
system that does not submit “hunch” or “‘in- 
tuition,” either in the teacher or in the pupil, to 
rigid scientific verification. Reason alone is 
probably not enough, but how much less so is 
intuition alone! The dangers of the intuitive 
way in education have been amply documented 
by the school of Adolf Hitler. Reason remains, 


. and probably must remain, the most trust- 


worthy guide we have in the realm of education, 
which is, more than it is anything else, a search 
for an understanding of rationally demonstra- 
ble truth. 

The two books under digcussion, then, are in 
their own ways typical of a mood that pervades 
the writings of a large number of contemporary 
commentators on man and his history. This is a 
mood which, if not one of distrust of human in- 
telligence or reason as a guide and index to hu- 
man conduct and, therefore, history, at least 


7 Strategy of peace (Boston, 1944), pp. 28 and 31. 


tends to relegate reason to a role of secondary 
importance. These authors, like many others of 
our contemporaries, apparently disappointed 
over the failure of the age of reason quickly to 
bring about the millennium, tend to enthrone 
intuition in reason’s place of leadership in hu- 
man affairs. This they do, as Gerald Heard put 
it,§ in an effort to bring Read and Spencer to- 
gether—to restore, in other words, the nonra- 
tional elements in human behavior to the recog- 
nition, in humanistic thinking, that they de- 
serve. Huizinga says of the current mood in 
general: 


The brakes of criticism are slipping..... It is 
undeniable that with the renewed desire for synthe- 
sis in the social sciences, in itself a healthy and 
beneficial reaction against the excessive analysis of 
a preceding period, the “hunch” has come to play 
a growing part in scientific production. There is an 
unending succession of bold syntheses, often con- 
structed with great skill and erudition, in which the 
“originality” of the author enjoys greater triumphs 
than would seem compatible with sober-minded 
science. The social philosopher sometimes assumes 
the role of the bel esprit of former ages, but it is 
often not quite clear whether in so doing he takes 
himself seriously, though he certainly intends 
to be taken seriously by his readers. The result is 
something which stands in between cultural philoso- 
phy and cultural phantasy. A strong tendency to- 
wards aesthetic forms of expression often adds 
still more to the confused character of the product.9 


One might be permitted to speculate, at this 
point, on the question whether this new roman- 
ticism will come to dominate as large a propor- 
tion of our thinking and our aesthetic life as did 
the romanticism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury; and, if so, whether it will be succeeded, as 
that one was, by a new era of realism and ra- 
tionalism. It seems fair to doubt whether the 
attack of the new romanticism upon rationalism 
will succeed in the long run. If the “dynamic 
school of psychologists” is correct in what it 
tells us of the human mind, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that conscious intelligence will con- 
tinue to be recognized as the dominant, if not 
the most powerful, element in historic human be- 
havior. The extreme form of the present mood 
may be described as essentially backward-look- 
ing, as a sort of intellectual primitivism. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
8 Op. cit., p. 13. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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The civilization of Spain. By J. B. TREND. 
(“Home university of modern knowledge.”’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 223. $1.25. 

Spain, observed the noted Spanish satirist 
Larra, was a quasi-country—an “almost” coun- 
try. When the rest of Europe was having a Ref- 
ormation, Spain was becoming religiously to- 
talitarian. When the spirit of freedom started 
burning in France, it started a spirit of localism 
anew in Spain. While other nations had great 
statesmen occasionally, Spain had them few and 
far between. While education lit a beacon torch 
in other nations, in Spain it had to wait until 
the end of the nineteenth century; and when a 
government (the Second Republic) sought to 
put the educational ideas of Francisco Giner de 
los Rios into effect over the nation, its own mis- 
takes, coupled with fascist revolution, drove the 
open minds to England, Mexico, and the United 
States. 

Mr. Trend has written much and written 
wisely about Spain, but in many ways this de- 
lightful little book is his best. It is, in fact, de- 
spite its brevity, a most comprehending, a most 
understanding book about Spain. The author 
has a sense of proportion; and he writes loving- 
ly, vet honestly, of a civilization which even to- 
day remains peculiar unto itself—a vexing yet 
most fascinating civilization. Beginning with 
the conglomerate of peoples from Phoenician 
times, he traces the emergence of art, custom, 
religion, and government through the days of 
Moorish grandeur in the south and Christian 
austerity in the north to the emergence of a uni- 
fied Spain, so far as government was concerned, 
and the beginning of the empire and its gradual 
decline and decay. 

Mr. Trend is amazingly happy in his selec- 
tion of incident and example in making his 
story clear and unified. Some of his chapter 
titles perhaps show the pace and scope of the 
book: “The Christian kingdoms,” ‘‘Monarchy 
and empire,” “The Spain of Cervantes,” “The 
hardening of the arteries,’ ““Romantic Spain,” 
and ‘Modern Spain.” 

While one might take exception here and 
there to the choice of example or to Mr. Trend’s 
weighting of the evidence, to do so would be 
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beside the point, because Mr. Trend’s very suc- 
cess arises from his sure-footed progress along 
the rocky trail of too little, too late Spain. 


. JoserH A. BRANDT 
University of Chicago 


Juridical folklore in England illustrated by the 
cucking-stool. By JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 163. $2.50. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a scholar 
who has had wide experience with academic 
life should devote himself to a study of an in- 
strument for controlling unruly tongues. The 
cucking stool or ducking stool was at one time 
widely used in England to punish female scolds 
and brawlers, and Professor Spargo seems to 
feel that it was a fitting penalty for the offense. 
Unfortunately, he has produced no evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of the device, and 
we are left to wonder how many women were 
permanently reformed by the experience. 

As Spargo indicates in one of his chapter 
headings, he is interested primarily in machines 
and words. How was the cucking stool con- 
structed? What is the original meaning of the 
verb “‘to cuck’’? These are the questions he 
strives to answer. Like the instrument itself, the 
inquiry plunges him into dark waters of Ger- 
manic philology and medieval custom. For- 
tunately, our author survives the ordeal and 
emerges dripping streams of erudition but with 
tentative conclusions clasped firmly in his hands. 
Both the word and the instrument seem to be 
associated with the idea of balancing or tossing, 
and Spargo suggests that the earliest use of the 
cucking stool may have been that of punishing 
men and women who used false weights or meas- 
ures. This would be a perfect example of making 
the punishment fit the crime—the man who 
used a false balance would be exposed and 
ducked in a large model of his illegal instrument. 
The shift to a punishment for scolding women 
would come after the use of false weights was 
habitually punished with a fine and when the 
church began to emphasize the evils of scolding. 

At the risk of being ducked for raising the 
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question, a mere historian cannot help wonder- 
ing if this tremendous scholarly effort was war- 
ranted by the nature of the subject. Spargo 
wears his learning lightly, but his fresh and en- 
gaging style does not conceal the vast amount 
of research that went into the book. The cuck- 
ing stool is not important in the history of Eng- 
lish law, and even as an example of early folk- 
ways it may have less significance than the au- 
thor believes. Spargo has provided us with a 
philological detective story—one which any 
medievalist will eagerly devour (as the reviewer 
can testify) but one which leaves the reader 
with the same feeling of guilt that indulgence in 
the works of Ngaio Marsh is apt to produce. Is 
scholarship merely an elaborate game played 
for the amusement of other scholars? If it is, 
then the present attack on the liberal arts will 
come nearer success than most of us would like 
to believe. 

JoserH R. STRAYER 
Princeton University 


Russian constitutionalism. By HARRY Dorosu, 
Pu.D. New York: Exposition Press, 1944. 
Pp. 121, $2.50. 


At the turn of the century the distinguished 
Russian sociologist M. Kovalevsky published a 
work, entitled Russian political institutions 
(Paris, 1903), which was intended to emulate 
Bryce’s American commonwealth and which un- 
fortunately fell far short of its goal. Thus the 
field remained open, and the book under re- 
view is a welcome attempt to fill it, though once 
more the attempt falls short of the goal. It is in 
many respects an excellent and conscientious 
piece of work, based on an extensive study of 
Russian sources; but it is not the “monumental 
and significant work” the publishers claim it 
to be. For such a vast subject it is too short and 
too sketchy, and the author fails to correlate 
his subject with the general background of Rus- 
sian history. 

This criticism is particularly true in the early 
chapters, though, starting with the account of 
the abortive attempt to limit autocracy under 
the Empress Ann, the work gains steadily in 
cohesion and inclusiveness. For the Kiev period 
the author apparently takes the vieche at Nov- 
gorod as the type for the embryonic form of 
popular assembly in medieval Russia, but he 
does not mention the fact that the development 
of the vieche varied in the different parts of 


Russia. The political significance of the reign of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) is overlooked. In the 
chapter on Peter the Great, the senate is intro- 
duced but without an explanation of its func- 
tions. The tremendously important role played 
by Freemasonry in the later half of the eight- 
eenth century is neglected. 

The best chapters of the book, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, are those covering the reigns of 
Alexander I and Nicholas I. Thereafter the au- 
thor seems to lose sight of his subject in em- 
phasizing the rise of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Thus, in the period of the Great Reforms 
he devotes little or no time to such important 
items as the function and organization of the 
peasant obchina and the zemstvos, which were 
definite forms of self-government, however 
limited they may have been in scope. Similarly, 
the hurried account of the events preceding the 
manifesto of October 17, 1905 is somewhat con- 
fusing. 

Viewed as a whole, the work is a definite and 
much needed contribution to the literature in 
the English language on Russia but is merely 
the forerunner of a more important work still to 
come. 

A. LoBANOV-ROSTOVSKY 


University of Wyoming 


The English spirit: essays in history and litera- 
ture. By A. L. Rowse, fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. London and New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. Pp. 275. $2.75. 


“T have sometimes wondered,” Mr. Rowse 
wrote several years ago, “since reviews in this 
age have rather taken the place of sermons in 
the last, why our writers have not the courage 
to republish their reviews as the Victorians did 
their sermons. It might have a good effect on 
the so much criticized art of reviewing” (p. 
253). It is by no'means certain that the best re- 
views always make good essays when reprinted; 
but the present miscellany, arranged in thirty- 
eight chapters, some of which appear for the 
first time, is well worth bringing together as a 
book. There are broad topics like ‘the historical 
tradition of British policy” and “the idea of 
patriotism”; but the majority are more narrow- 
ly circumscribed, and of these in turn the great- 
er number are biographical. As might be ex- 
pected, many deal with the Tudor period; but 
others extend generously into the following cen- 
turies, differing appropriately in tone as they 
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pass from “Drake’s way” to “Trinity, Cam- 
bridge,” and from “Elizabeth at Rycote” to 
“Macaulay’s Essays’ or the penetrating critique 
of Swift. 

Mr. Rowse has few rivals in the combination 
of historical scholarship and the poet’s power of 
observation and feeling. This is apparent in the 
atmosphere of “The Old Music School at Ox- 
ford,” ‘“The Spanish College at Bologna,” “Pic- 
tures in a deanery,” and “Oxford in war-time,” 
as well as in his sympathetic appreciation of 
those who, like Kilvert and Dorothy Words- 
worth, share his ability to depict their surround- 
ings. Slight as the essays often are, they rarely 
lack distinction of phrase or of interpretation. 
Thus Blenheim is “an English Escurial” (p. 
196); Erasmus’ “life was in his books” (p. 79). 
Of Horace Walpole’s letters, he says: ‘The 
small-talk, the amusements, amenities, extrava- 
gances were those of a society that was intensely 
political at heart, of an aristocracy that ruled 
England and made an Empire. It is that that 
gives a solid foundation of rock to all the bubble 
and effervescence on the surface, that makes all 
the difference between Horace Walpole’s ‘town’ 
and Proust’s Faubourg” (p. 204). Or he muses 
(p. 207): “What is it that makes the snow, or 
the maytime, of two hundred years ago so af- 
fecting? If we could say, we should lay our fin- 
ger on the nature of poetry or music.” Some- 
times Mr. Rowse falls by his own standard, 
which makes any lapse in thought as conspicu- 
ous as an infelicitous phrase. He tells us, in 
italics, that Erasmus “was right, but rendered 
totally ineffective by the course of events and 
the madness of men’’; and he wavers perceptibly 
when he deals with St. Thomas More. But the 
impression remains of a rare ability to combine 
bold opinion with a sensitive perception of other 
points of view. 


The book embodies that conscious pride in 
English tradition and achievement which has 
had so notable a revival since 1940, thus ending 
an extraordinary era of apology for greatness. 
Those who remember how Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales have been used as vantage points for 
alleged objectivity, may smile at the Cornish- 
man’s claim to be English only by conviction; 
but the conviction is strong and eloquent, none 
the less for being linked with a keen dislike of 
mediocrity. Mr. Rowse is particularly angry 
with unworthy leadership, and his frequent 
thrusts at the Baldwins and the Chamberlains 
can be justified only to the extent that they 
date from a time when it was not so easy to be 


wise. By contrast Mr. Churchill—the historian 
as prime minister—inspires the first and longest 
essay, a convincing exposition of the link be- 
tween history and politics in the great line of 
Marlborough. “There is certainly a deep his- 
toric propriety, that....in the pass to which 
the rule of the business men had brought us, it 
was ultimately a coming-together of the old his- 
toric ruling class, under a member of one of its 
most famous families, with the solid representa- 
tives of the working class, that gave the country 
a new leadership and a new hope” (p. 21). This 
essay should be required reading for all those 
who, thinking in the facile terms of clear-cut 
right and left, try to force Mr. Churchill’s gen- 
erous figure into the mold of the Conservative 
party. 

The association between historical tradi- 
tion and a progressive freedom, ingrained in 
the minds of Englishmen, has been taken for 
granted until recently, when, under the pres- 
sure of a contracting world, they have seen with 
surprise that it is neither shared nor understood 
by others. Defending the English spirit against 
the charges of insularity and of reluctance to 
learn from others, Mr. Rowse concludes (p. 
271): “If such misconceptions are possible to 
the friendliest and best informed Americans, 
what must the others think of us? ... . It looks 
as if the most important desideratum for inter- 
national understanding after the war is the re- 
education of American opinion about this coun- 
try. And the first thing is not to be afraid to 
stand up for ourselves. In fact, it is the only 
basis of mutual respect.” 

G. H. GuTTRIDGE 


University of California, Berkeley 


Gerrard Winstanley: selections from his works. 
Edited by LEonARD Hamitton. With an in- 
troduction by CHRISTOPHER HrLL. London: 
Cresset Press, 1944. Pp. 198. 7s. 6d. 

On April 1, 1649 a handful of poor men ap- 
peared upon the common heath at St. George’s 
Hill near Cobham in Surrey and began to dig 
the ground and plant it with grain and vege- 
tables. They were known as the “Diggers.” 
They believed they were laying the foundations 
for a new and communistic society in which the 
poor and the oppressed, those ruined by the 
badness of the times and the greed of the upper 
classes, would take possession of the waste and 
common lands of the country and support them- 








selves by co-operative farming. The movement 
petered out within a year. The landlords of the 
neighborhood evicted the Diggers with heart- 
less brutality, and the digging came to an end. 

The leader of the Digger movement was 
Gerrard Winstanley, a small tradesman who 
had failed in business. His communism sprang 
from his religion and from his burning sense of 
social injustice. He began as a mystic and be- 
lieved, like the Quakers, that all religion con- 
sisted of inward spiritual communion with the 
Deity. But he soon passed to a rational theol- 
ogy, in which he identified God with the spirit 
of good, or of reason, which was at constant war 
with the spirit of evil in man and in nature. This 
conception of conflict he applied directly to the 
social and economic world. He thought of the 
private ownership of land, of the wealthy world 
of clergy, landlords, and lawyers, and of the 
whole money economy of buying and selling as 
the evil forces that were holding the world in 
bondage. Only when the earth became a “‘com- 
mon treasury” would man regain true liberty 
and peace—hence the Diggers. In 1652, after 
the Digger movement had failed, Winstanley 
wrote his most important work, the Law of 
freedom, in which he described the communis- 
tic utopia he had in mind. This work he pre- 
sented to Cromwell and asked him to put the 
plan into effect. 

The volume under review is a semipopular 
edition of selections from Winstanley’s writings. 
The early mystical tracts are omitted; and the 
volume is about evenly divided between selec- 
tions from the tracts in defense of the Diggers 
and the Law of freedom, which is given practi- 
cally in full. Perhaps a third of what Winstanley 
wrote is printed here. Mr. Hamilton has made 
his selections with care and skill. Winstanley, 
like most of the pamphleteers, is repetitious, 
and he does not suffer by judicious pruning. Mr. 
Hill supplies a short but scholarly introduction. 

Winstanley has been receiving a good deal of 
attention in recent years. Some time ago the 
Oxford University History Society and two 
American scholars, unaware of each others’ in- 
tentions, all planned to edit his works; and 
George H. Sabine produced such an edition in 
1941. A year earlier David Petegorsky published 
an able study of Winstanley’s social philoso- 
phy.t And now we have the volume under re- 
view. As a result of these studies, Winstanley 

* Left-wing democracy in the English Civil War: 
a study of the social philosophy of Gerrard Winstanley 
(London, 1940). 
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has grown in stature. He emerges as a keen and 
active social critic, as an early exponent of com- 
munistic thought, and as one of the great mas- 
ters of seventeenth-century prose. This last 
point is set forth by Mr. Hill. And it is certainly 
true that the writing in these tracts is forceful, 
direct, and vivid and that occasional passages 
are of great eloquence and beauty. 


Davip HARRIS WILLSON 


University of Minnesota 


The life and works of the Honorable Robert Boyle. 
By Louts TRENCHARD More, fellow of the 
graduate school, University of Cincinnati. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 303. $4.50. 

Robert Boyle’s life takes on significance be- 
cause he was an influential part of a great silent 
transition—the change from scholasticism and 
its methods to natural science and its inductive 
procedure. The movement from rationalism to 
empiricism was not easily made. When Thomas 
Hobbes sneered at Boyle for wasting his time 
and effort in experimentation, he was expressing 
an attitude common to his contemporaries. And 
when he asserted that any ingenious mind could 
obtain truth about nature by cogitation, he was 
expressing a time-hallowed belief. The life of 
Boyle takes on added significance, therefore, be- 
cause he did much to bridge the gap between 
rationalism and empiricism, between alchemy 
and chemistry, between providence and mech- 
anism, and between theism and deism. 

Professor More has given us an able biog- 
raphy, though not the definitive one which 
his publishers claim. He has depicted Boyle 
in his multiple relationships to his times—as a 
wealthy son of the Earl of Cork, as a director 
of the East India Company, as a thorough stu- 
dent of the Bible, and as an accomplished lin- 
guist not only in Latin and Greek but also in 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Syriac. Boyle is revealed 
further in the honors that he refused—ecclesias- 
tical preferment, a peerage, the provostship of 
Eton, and the presidency of the Royal Society. 

More has succeeded in presenting Boyle 
convincingly. This was no easy task, for the 
seventeenth century was an ambiguous age, 
likened by Basil Willey to a two-faced Janus, 
looking backward credulously and looking for- 
ward with timid confidence. Boyle himself was 
a complex character combining in himself some 
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paradoxical traits of past and future. He was an 
alchemist who pursued that scientific mirage, 
the philosopher’s stone, not for its pecuniary 
possibilities but because he was lured on by the 
excitement of the chase and because he was in- 
trigued by its medical potentialities. Underlying 
this belief in alchemy was the basic conviction 
that there was a prima materia, that one thing 
differed from another only accidentally, not es- 
sentially. This being so, reasoned the alchemists, 
it was possible to produce the philosopher’s 
stone, or gold, or any other substance, if only 
the correct formula could be found. One won- 
ders today if the new phrases such as “‘chemical 
affinity,” “bundle of vacuous waves,” the “‘as- 
pects” of neutral monism, or ‘‘the principle of 
concretion” have given us any more understand- 
ing than Aristotle’s kyle or Empedocles’ princi- 
ple of love and hate or Boyle’s prima materia. 

Dr. More has not presented his hero as a sci- 
entist living in a vacuum. To be sure, he has re- 
vealed Boyle as an alchemist and a chemist; but 
he has also depicted Boyle as a theologian, 
whose religious interests were similar to those of 
Isaac Barrow and Isaac Newton. Boyle was 
more concerned about the first “word” in theol- 
ogy than the last word in chemistry. He was 
more concerned with the search for character 
than with research for knowledge. He was might- 
ily concerned with the consequences of his exper- 
iments and observations and did not hide under 
any cloak of “disinterested pursuit of truth.” 
He would scorn the attitude of some modern 
intellectuals whose opinions are vaunted as 
truth regardless of consequences on religion and 
morality. Despite his great concern for religion, 
however, Boyle unwittingly became a cause of 
the religious defections of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by aiding the growth of a mechanistic 
philosophy which furthered the growth of deism 
and which ran counter to his own orthodoxy. 

Even as the eighteenth century revealed 
some consequences of Boyle’s theological views, 
so the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
revealed the leveling influences which time has 
wrought upon Boyle’s accomplishments. As a 
scientist, Boyle has no lasting achievements to 
his name. It was Hooke, more than Boyle, who 
was the real creator of the air pump. “Boyle’s 
law” as a phrase will persist; but as a “law,” it 
was incomplete, since its author neglected the 
effect of temperature, was inaccurate in deter- 
mining the law of pressure, and failed to ana- 
lyze the chemical constituents of air. 

The shortcomings of the book are few. It 


would have been better to have divided the 
“Table of contents” into Part I and Part II, 
indicating thereby that the first part of the vol- 
ume chronicles the life of Boyle and the second 
part evaluates Boyle as writer, theologian, al- 
chemist, scientist, and philosopher. This re- 
viewer believes that, even though More has ap- 
pended valuable references, he should have in- 
cluded a bibliography. Detailed descriptions of 
the kind of experiments performed and a state- 
ment of specific results would have helped the 
general reader. Yet the book is admirably writ- 
ten, indicates a knowledge of the Zeitgeist, and 
succeeds in making the subject matter relevant 
to the age in general. 

LELAND H. CARLSON 


Northwestern University 


Law enforcement in colonial New York: a study in 
criminal procedure (1664-1776). By JuLIus 
GOEBEL, JR., George Welwood Murray pro- 
fessor of legal history, Columbia University 
School of Law, and T. RayMonp NAUGHTON, 
of the New York bar. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1944. Pp. xxxix+794. $5.00. 


This important study of criminal practice 
and procedure in New York down to the eve of 
the American Revolution is evidence of the 
growing maturity of American legal history. Its 
principal appeal will be to the specialist rather 
than to the general historian, as the subjects 
which it treats—jurisdiction and court prac- 
tice—are highly technical in character and the 
bristling documentation is calculated to dis- 
courage the casual reader. The evidence un- 
covered supports the thesis (generally accepted 
by American legal historians of the present gen- 
eration) that, in the course of the eighteenth 
century, colonial courts, in matters of both pro- 
cedure and substantive law, gradually sloughed 
off the informality of pioneer days and assumed 
a pattern closely parallel to that of comparable 
courts in the mother-country. The authors have 
prudently confined themselves to one jurisdic- 
tion, whose archives they have been able to 
study with exemplary thoroughness. 

The introduction to this volume, which was 
written by Professor Goebel, is marked by char- 
acteristic animadversions against other legal 
historians, “lay’’ historians, social historians, 
and other legal scholars who have ventured to 
explore certain areas of legal history. Those 











scholars who are acquainted with Goebel’s pre- 
vious writings will find that in this respect the 
volume lives up to expectations. The truth is 
that Goebel does not take the trouble to present 
other scholars’ views fairly and fully but sets up 
a row of papier-m&ché dummies which he neatly 
disembowels to his own satisfaction. One in- 
stance is his treatment of the influence of the 
frontier on American legal development. Here 
Goebel has let himself be led astray by over- 
simplified interpretations of Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s profound thesis. According to the au- 
thors, “if American problems are to be seen in 
true perspective, they are better viewed from 
Newgate than from the salon of Strawberry 
Hill” (p. 760). They deny that environment 
shaped the pattern of colonial lawlessness and 
can see no difference between colonial riots and 
contemporary English riots. They attribute the 
upstate tenant riots in New York province ‘‘to 
a prevailing attitude of lawlessness which sub- 
sequently underwent transfiguration into the 
spirit of liberty” (p. 194). It might interest the 
authors to learn that in most cases the tenant 
rioters became Loyalists and opposed the “spirit 
of liberty.” In actual fact, both at home and 
abroad some riots had deep social and economic 
significance and some, like the bawdy “ride 
skimmington,”’ did not. 

To Dr. Goebel the social historians function 
“in a pleasant anarchic world of their own” (p. 
xxxv). But some of the habits of synthesis which 
they have developed would indubitably have 
enriched our insight into criminal behavior on 
the part of the New York colonists. Goebel has 
a priestly attitude toward his craft and would 
bar the field of legal history to those he calls 
“lay” historians. Actually, the principal charge 
he makes against them he also brings against 
lawyers who have ventured into the field of 
early American law—namely, that they have 
sought to make generalizations about trends in 
law and procedure in the colonies as a whole on 
the basis of studies of prevailing tendencies, 
even though such generalizations were usually 
offered with reservations due to differing social 
and economic problems in the various colonies. 
Most scholars would agree that the colony-by- 
colony approach has many advantages, but 
they would hardly go so far as Goebel and main- 
tain that in all areas of the law any other ap- 
proach is unscientific. Just as information about 
majority or prevailing rules obtaining in our 
present forty-nine different jurisdictions can be 
both informative and suggestive, so, too, such 
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data can have a great deal of utility if derived 
from comparative studies of the original thir- 
teen colonies. 

Other historical generalizations seem unsup- 
ported. Legal historians would like to know why 
the authors call Rhode Island “that seat of aber- 
ration” (p. 291 n.) when on legal matters she 
was the only New England colony to manifest 
a very close adherence to the English common 
law. The authors were dealing with the topic of 
law, not religion. The authors, without evidence, 
assume that transported convicts and inden- 
tured servants “made considerable contribu- 
tions” (p. 380) to crime in colonial New York. 
The facts are that very few British convicts 
were ever transported to New York, and the 
contemporary press offers far less evidence than 
in most other colonies that indentured servants 
were significantly involved in criminal activi- 
ties. The authors maintain that “if there was 
morbid inquisitiveness [about crime] it was not 
pandered to by reams of evidence in the public 
prints” (p. 573). But no supporting research 
from the colonial newspaper files buttresses this 
contention. In general, the authors have con- 
fined their investigation to more traditional le- 
gal sources and have neglected the accounts of 
criminal trials which add so much spice to colo- 
nial newspapers and often put meaning into the 
barren docket entries. As a result, the subject of 
law enforcement has by no means been fully ex- 
ploited. For example, a study of the newspaper 
files of the colonial period would show that the 
runaway servants actually brought before the 
New York courts for sentence constituted only 
a small fraction of the total number of such fugi- 
tive workmen whose masters advertised for 
them in colonial newspapers. The fact that so 
few runaway cases ever came up in the New 
York courts supports the inference that there 
was virtually a complete breakdown of law en- 
forcement in the field of absenteeism and deser- 
tion. But the authors shed no light on this prob- 
lem. Here and there the comparative method 
would have been helpful in placing the cases 
treated in their proper setting. Isolated cases of 
petitions against masters for mistreatment of 
their apprentices and servants are cited by the 
authors; but, in point of fact, New York, of all 
the colonies, boasted the most humane record 
for disposing of such petitions. Although the 
justices came from the squirearchy and the 
jurors had to be substantial freeholders, whose 
class bias on more than one occasion appears to 
have influenced their verdicts, the working 
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class on the whole did not fare badly in the 
courts of provincial New York. 


RIcHARD B. Morris 
College of the City of New York 


The Popish Plot: a study in the history of the 
reign of Charles IT. By Str JOHN POLLOCK, 
Bart., M.A.; of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at 
law; late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 379. 21S. 

This book first appeared in 1903. It is re- 
printed with no considerable alteration except 
the omission of appendixes and a bibliography 
and the addition of a thirteen-page preface on 
the reception of the first edition. The book was 
an attempt, made at the suggestion of Lord Ac- 
ton in a letter to the author, to solve the three 
unraveled mysteries: “what was going on be- 
tween Coleman and Pére la Chaize; how Oates 
got hold of the wrong story; and who killed 
Godfrey.”’ The barest facts of the case are these: 
Edward Coleman, secretary to the Duchess of 
York, was engaged in treasonous correspond- 
ence with La Chaise (here La Chaize), Louis 
XIV’s Jesuit confessor. Titus Oates, who was 
hideous in personal appearance and a prodigious 
liar and had passed through a series of religious 
attachments, was the informer of the alleged 
plot. Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, who, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, knew too much of the plans 
of the conspirators, disappeared and soon after- 
ward (October 17, 1678) was found pierced 
through by his own sword, on the edge of a 
ditch at the foot of Primrose Hill. The coroner 
said he had been murdered by strangulation. 
Oates had then been a Roman Catholic for 
eleven years. He had recently been expelled 
from a Jesuit seminary. In August he had left in 
the way of interested persons a manuscript full 
of lying charges against the Jesuits. 

But was there an element of fact in the mass 
of fiction? Our author thinks so. Coleman’s cor- 
respondence affords some highly incriminating 
evidence. James, duke of York, who had be- 
come a professed Roman Catholic in 1671, lent 
himself, at the instigation of Coleman, to a bold 
design to induce the king to dismiss the anti- 
papal Cavalier Parliament and to bribe, with 
money which Coleman was to obtain by sub- 
scription and from Louis, the parliament that 
would then be called..To deal the knockout 


blow to Protestantism, Coleman thought £20,- 
ooo would be required. The money was not 
made available. Oates had only, Pollock thinks, 
hints dropped in the Jesuit seminary of St. 
Omers to guide him in framing his story of the 
plot. Charles could not be alarmed by, or inter- 
ested in, the allegations. But the duke tactless- 
ly demanded an investigation by the privy 
council. Oates had a chance to add, amid much 
public excitement, fresh details of the Jesuit 
treason, many of them pure fiction. It was at 
this point that Godfrey was slain. He had been 
made aware of the plans. Among other facts 
known to him was that Jesuits had met with the 
duke in St. James Palace on April 24, 1678. 
Oates in his misinformation testified that the 
meeting was in the White Horse Tavern—a 
statement that was disproved. 

Sir John leads us through the murder mys- 
tery of Godfrey, which involves investigations 
before committees of the lords and commons, 
trials of many suspects before King’s Bench, 
a great body of inconsistent and presumably 
perjured evidence, and a number of hangings, 
some probably undeserved. Pollock features the 
shrewd conduct and calculated evidence of 
Miles Prance, a silversmith friendly with the 
Jesuits. It was on his evidence that three others 
were hanged. Eight years later Prance pleaded 
guilty to perjury on these statements. But the 
Duke of York was by that time James II, and 
Prance was allowed to escape to the continent 
in the company of a Jesuit father. Pollock 
thinks Prance was an actor in the murder of 
Godfrey and that this soft treatment of him 
after his confession of perjury was a reward for 
his services so useful to the duke. 

The interest of the book is largely that of a 
complicated historical puzzle. The conclusions 
reached on the questions posed by Acton are ad- 
mittedly no more than probabilities. On the 
question whether there existed a plot to bring 
the nation into the Roman obedience, however, 
the affirmative answer given by Pollock is 
scarcely debatable. Readers of crime fiction 
would be well advised to peruse this book. They 
will probably find no more baffling puzzle con- 
trived in imagination than that presented by 
the evidence with which Pollock has wrestled. 
But perhaps the greatest appeal of the work is 
to the student of law, especially in the field of 
evidence. The fact that citizens of ordinary hab- 
its squirmed, lied, and lost their memories on 
oath through “more than two thousand pages 
of crowded print” recording the various trials 











connected with the plot is illuminating as well 
as shocking. 

Sir John has devoted more than one hundred 
pages to a lawyer’s analysis of the evidence and 
interpretation of the court procedures of the 
time. The fact is brought out that evidence was 
admitted which today would be inadmissible. 
The use of violent and brutal language by the 
highest judges in the courts seems to have been 
a general rule. Nevertheless, such a rough judge 
as Chief Justice Scroggs can follow a vitupera- 
tive attack upon a prisoner by a fair summing- 
up of the evidence which resulted in acquittal. 
The treatment of these matters is much too 
complicated to be analyzed in a brief review. 

The author’s claim in the preface to this edi- 
tion is that his critics have been unable to shake 
the main arguments of his book. For a helpful 
article which followed the first publication of 
the book the reader is invited to consult the 
Church quarterly review, LVIII (1904), 137-65. 
The anonymous writer of this article examines 
the objections of Pollock’s early critics and with 
slight reservations approves the work. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 


What makes a war end? By LIEUTENANT Com- 
MANDER H. A. CALAHAN, U.S.N.R. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1944. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


Armistice, 1918. By Harry R. Rupw, associate 
professor of history and fellow of Pierson 
College in Yale University. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. 442. $5.00. 


Countless books have been written about 
the origins of wars, but it has remained for a 
graduate of the United States Naval War Col- 
lege to inquire how wars come to a close. To 
this end he has examined the circumstances in 
which nine wars of modern times have been 
brought to a conclusion. Generally speaking, 
wars end because the military pressure of the 
stronger side compels the weaker side to stop 
fighting. But other factors, such as lack of war 
materials, hunger, general exhaustion, propa- 
ganda, revolution, the international situation, 
etc., are variables. 

There is no formula which fits all cases. The 
War of the American Revolution ended in un- 
usual circumstances. From a military point of 
view, it was the Americans, not the British, who 
were exhausted; and the international position 
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of Britain steadily improved in 1782. Fortunate- 
ly for the United States, the war had become 
the football of English politics, and the enemies 
of George III decided for peace in order to ob- 
tain power at home. The Napoleonic wars came 
to an end because the French ruler was beaten 
in battle in 1814 and again in 1815 and was no 
longer supported by the French people. Also, 
the superiority of the Allies was overwhelming. 
In the Crimean War the Russian government 
recognized, after the fall of Sebastopol, that it 
could not win the protectorate over Turkey 
which it had gone to war to obtain. Because 
Austria was threatening to join the western 
powers and because the new tsar, Alexander II, 
was determined to have peace, it was decided to 
accept bad terms rather than face worse ones. 
The American Civil War could not continue 
when there were no more Confederate armies 
left to fight. The Confederate government dis- 
integrated, and no terms of peace were offered 
by the North. The Franco-Prussian War was so 
short that it cannot be said that France was ex- 
hausted, even if her armies were defeated. Still, 
the possibility of organizing effective resistance 
after the surrender of Bazaine and the fall of 
Paris was so slight that there was no heart for 
continuing the war. Spain had to stop fighting 
in 1898 because with the loss of its fleets in the 
Philippines and the Caribbean it could not send 
supplies to the armies overseas. The Boers sur- 
rendered to the British in order to “save what 
is still left to us,” realizing that the longer they 
resisted, the less they would save. The Russo- 
Japanese war came to an end, not because of 
the Russian military position in Manchuria, 
which was growing steadily better, but because 
the Japanese, having run out of money (chose 
unique!), were willing to offer terms which the 
Russian government, faced with revolution at 
home, was willing to accept. In 1918 Germany 
surrendered because her armies were beaten in 
the field, her resources were used up, and the 
morale of the home front was broken, partly by 
Allied propaganda. On the question of the “‘stab 
in the back,’”’ Commander Calahan writes: 


Take a starving, sickened people, crack the whip 
over them for four long years, have them face a 
winter of starvation after a starving summer, let 
them realize that conditions cannot possibly be 
better and cannot be endured if worse, and you can 
keep them going only by the hope of victory. When 
the hope of victory disappeared, Germany collapsed. 
The apologists, Ludendorff, Hindenburg, Hitler, 
complain of the collapse of the home front as a stab 
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in the back. But the home front could not have done 
otherwise. The country could not have endured 
another winter of war [p. 162]..... The war will 
of Germany had cracked as completely as that of 
any defeated nation in history. It was demonstrated 
not only in the revolution, but in the armed forces; 
not merely in the navy, but in the fighting front as 
well; not merely among the enlisted men, but in the 
officer personnel. And the first man to suggest sur- 
render was Ludendorff himself [p. 188]! 


This interpretation of the Armistice of 1918 
is not very different from that of Mr. Rudin, 
who has written the most detailed study of this 
problem that has yet appeared. Bv using Ameri- 
can, British, and French, as well as German and 
Austrian sources, and by approaching the prob- 
lem as seen in the various Allied, as well as in 
the enemy, capitals, Rudin has prepared a com- 
prehensive account which can be accepted as 
authoritative as far as it goes. Not only are the 
essential documents quoted in full; but, when 
desirable, long extracts from the minutes of the 
German cabinet meetings, the discussions be- 
tween the Allied ministers, and the armistice 
negotiations between Foch and Erzberger make 
clear how and why decisions were reached. 

Rudin’s narrative can hardly be called dra- 
matic, although the events he describes were 
dramatic in the highest degree. Nor does he 
make any effort to characterize the principal 
actors in the piece, except in so far as they de- 
scribe themselves by what they say and do. A 
more serious defect is that he writes too exclu- 
sively from a political point of view and says al- 
most nothing about the conditions in Germany, 
the revolutionary forces, the state of the army, 
etc. What he has done—and done admirably— 
is to describe the negotiations between political 
and military officials, but he has not given a pic- 
ture of Germany and the German people in 
1917. 

In spite of the detail which he provides, 
Rudin does not offer any startling disclosures. 
The demand of Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
(not von Ludendorff, as the author surprisingly 
writes) at the end of September 1918 for an im- 
mediate armistice took the German civil gov- 
ernment and the reichstag members who were 
informed of it completely by surprise. Prince 
Max, the new chancellor, protested against ap- 
proaching Wilson but was overruled. Later, 
after the negotiations had begun, Ludendorff 
wished to break them off, but then Max de- 
murred and in the end obtained the dismissal of 
the general. But the chancellor was about as 


confused as Ludendorff, for, being a kinsman of 
the Kaiser, he refused to press for the abdication 
of William II, although he understood that only 
such a step could save the monarchy. The So- 
cialists also did not know what to do, since they 
were divided not only between Majority and In- 
dependents but among the Majority, where 
Scheidemann insisted on proclaiming a repub- 
lic while Ebert opposed this to the bitter end. 
The generals, for their part, could not agree on 
what to tell the Kaiser about the army. 

All this has long been known, but Rudin de- 
serves special praise for making the general con- 
fusion so clear. If anyone today (March 7, 1945) 
wonders why Germany does not surrender, this 
book may suggest that the factional strife of 
1918 is being repeated in 1945. Ludendorff’s ar- 
gument that it was better ‘‘to hold advanced 
positions as long as possible and to retreat only 
when it becomes absolutely necessary” is good 
Hitler doctrine. Likewise, the German people in 
1918 were anxious for peace even before the ap- 
peal to Wilson but could not make themselves 
heard. Even Max at one moment professed to 
prefer utter defeat to surrender. Not without 
significance were two incidents noted by Rudin: 
At Kiel, when the sailors of the surface warships 
began to get out of hand, fifty or sixty soldiers 
helped Noske, the representative of the govern- 
ment who had arrived from Berlin, to restore 
order; later some twenty of the mutinous sailors 
went to Berlin and more or less apologized to 
the admiralty for their conduct! The Germans, 
liking to be guided, made their revolution in 
1918 in large measure because Wilson told them 
to do so, not from any inner conviction. Today 
there is no Wilson to promise them terms if they 
surrender. 

The Germans have always complained about 
the severe terms of the Armistice; but Rudin 
shows that Erzberger, the civilian head of the 
German delegation, obtained not a few modifi- 
cations from Foch. Incidentally, one of the cars 
in the train assigned to the German delegation 
was the private car of Napoleon III, upholstered 
in green! As to the “stab in the back,” Rudin is 
explicit: 


Whatever else one can say, nothing can eliminate 
these facts from history: that Ludendorff was the 
first to insist upon an armistice, that he lied when he 
said that he had consulted other generals about it, 
that he forced his decision upon a civilian govern- 
ment which opposed it and wanted to keep on fight- 
ing, that he later changed his mind and sought to 
make others responsible for the consequences of his 








own acts [p. 394]..... The German High Command, 
finding early that its request for peace and armistice 
brought with it some unpleasant consequences for 
Germany’s future and its own reputation, created a 
legend that shifted the responsibility from Luden- 
dorff and Hindenburg to others—civilians, Social- 
ists, Bolsheviks, Jews, Free Masons, and pacifists 
were eventually included in the treasonous group— 
who “stabbed in the back” an Army and a Navy 
eager to continue the fight and capable of achieving 
a complete victory [p. 392]. 


Thus did the German general staff pave the way 
for Hitler. 

It is sometimes forgotten that Wilson’s ne- 
gotiations with Prince Max aroused great anxie- 
ty among the Allies and much indignation in the 
United States, where the demand was wide- 
spread for unconditional surrender. There can 
be little doubt, however, that Wilson’s clever 
handling of the situation brought the war to an 
end sooner than was expected and that Colonel 
House’s obtaining the Allied consent—much 
against their will—to the Fourteen Points was 
a remarkable triumph for American diplomacy. 
Rudin does not fail to point out the irony that 
after Wilson had everything in the bag, he was 
defeated by the American people in the election 
of November 5, 1918. 

After reading this tale of unexpected and dis- 
concerting events from the end of September 
to November 11, 1918, one will surely be well 
advised to make no predictions as to how the 
present war will end and to be surprised by 
nothing. 

BERNADOTTE E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 


Germany’s stepchildren. By SoLoMoNn Liptzin, 
College of the City of New York. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1944. Pp. xii+298. $3.00. 

In Germany’s stepchildren Professor Liptzin 
has chosen as his timely topic a historical analy- 
sis of the problem of German-Jewish duality. He 
approaches his subject by describing the atti- 
tude toward this problem on the part of those 
who were most directly affected by it. The vol- 
ume contains a series of short biographical 
sketches of German writers of Jewish origin, rang- 
ing from Rahel Varnhagen, Ludwig Borne, and 
Heinrich Heine to Stefan Zweig, Franz Werfel, 
Richard Beer-Hofmann, and Martin Buber. 
The lives of these creative writers, the descrip- 
tion of their unceasing attempts to find an an- 
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swer to this problem of duality, and the story of 
their tragic experiences in the course of the 
struggle form the concrete background of the 
book: In this somber maze of historical material 
Liptzin finds a number of typical, recurring at- 
titudes which he critically analyzes with respect 
to their adequacy in facing the problem. His 
aim, however, is not only that of dispassionate 
analysis; he also wants to draw a lesson from the 
past. This he does with proper respect for the 
uniqueness of historical phenomena, fully recog- 
nizing that similar causes do not always produce 
similar results. 

The author’s own attitude toward the prob- 
lem of dualism is unmistakable, especially in the 
later chapters of his book. The choice of writers 
whose biographies he presents is obviously dic- 
tated by the wish to prove the impossibility of 
successful assimilation. The absence of such 
prominent figures as Karl Marx, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and Rosa Luxemburg indirectly indi- 
cates that the author considers the socialistic 
and communistic brand of internationalism an 
equally undesirable extreme. On the one hand, 
assimilation is, for him, nothing but a “‘mirage 
that had dazzled Jewish eyes ever since the mid- 
eighteenth century” (p. 286). ““Vague cosmopol- 
itanism or the panaceas of socialism and com- 
munism”’ (p. 195), on the other hand, he re- 
gards as another tragedy that befell the Jewish 
intellectuals of Germany. 

The extremes of assimilation and interna- 
tionalism are, according to the author, vanish- 
ing in our day and making room for a Jewish 
renascence. The eloquent style of the last sec- 
tion of the book, entitled “‘The renaissance of a 
people,” and the admiration for the poetic vi- 
sions of Richard Beer-Hofmann and the pro- 
found philosophy of Martin Buber leave no 
doubt that Liptzin regards Zionism in its mod- 
ern form as the only possible solution to the 
problem of Jewish dualism. Modern Zionism, in 
marked contrast to its more nationalistic begin- 
nings, is characterized by him as a “pan-human- 
istic” ideal (p. 270). It is the ideal of writers 
who, like Martin Buber, “affirm the desirability 
and even the necessity for the continued exist- 
ence or the reconstitution of the Jews as a dis- 
tinct people, tribe, or nation, but who see the 
primary justification for the survival of this 
unique group in its striving towards supra-na- 
tionalism, in its dedicating itself to the service 
of humanity at large” (p. 270). It is from this 
point of view that the author, agreeing with 
Erich Kahler (Israel unter den Volkern [Zurich, 
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1936]), distinguishes three historical Jewish at- 
titudes as dangers to his ideal of pan-humanism. 
The first is that of the emancipated Jew, who, 
after discarding the cultural influence of the 
synagogue, ‘‘generally fell victim to pure selfish- 
ness, to the vilest sort of snobbery and ostenta- 
tion, to shallow scepticism and impotent cyni- 
cism” (p. 277). The second is that of the Jew 
who was too suddenly and completely assimi- 
lated and, in Germany at least, became a super- 
patriot, “more Teutonic than the average Ger- 
man” (p. 278). The third danger is that of the 
Jewish socialist of the Marxist type, who de- 
voted himself too exclusively to the cause of hu- 
manity at large. Liptzin is opposed to these 
three attitudes, which have often been mistak- 
enly considered as characteristic of all Jews and 
thus have been re-ponsible for much of the 
tragedy of the modern Jew. He stands for a 
Judaism which, conscious and proud of its own 
unity as a nation, should regard itself primarily 
as a keeper of human values and refuse to repay 
the hatred of others in like coin. “Noble silence, 
dignified demeanor, greater productivity must 
be their answer to all attacks—and these at- 
tacks will collapse” (p. 279). Ina time when men 
are only too likely to react to one extreme by 
falling into another, the author’s ideal of Jewish 
pan-humanism is of the utmost significance. 
Equally opposed to right-wing reaction and 
left-wing revolution, he tries to attain true 
unity—“unity within the single person, unity 
between the individual members of a people, 
unity of all peoples, unity between mankind and 
all things living, unity between God and the 
world” (p. 260). One can but admire the au- 
thor’s well-balanced and dignified stand, espe- 
cially since the many atrocious attacks made on 
Judaism in our time would certainly justify 
some bitterness. 

In view of this wholly admirable lack of ex- 
tremism, hatred, and bitterness, the faults of 
the book, though perhaps not very important, 
are to be deplored, because the author would 
have strengthened his case by a more unbiased 
treatment and selection of his historical materi- 
als. In the first place, by no means all attempts 
at assimilation have been the complete failures 
which the author would have us believe. Nor 
can all those Jews who played a highly impor- 
tant role in Germany during the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century be either 
ignored completely or identified wholesale with 
the type of Jew who succumbed to the influence 
of supernationalism. One need only think of 
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Eduard von Simson, never mentioned by the 
author, who, after having been president of the 
national assembly at Frankfurt, was twice chos- 
en the leader of the parliamentary delegation 
which offered the German crown to the King of 
Prussia and who died the highly honored presi- 
dent of the highest court of law in Germany. 
Nor has Liptzin mentioned Friedrich Julius 
Stahl, the leader of German parliamentary con- 
servatism, author of the treatise Der christliche 
Staat und sein Verhiltnis zum Deismus und 
Judentum (Berlin, 1847), which alone should 
have secured him a place in a discussion such as 
this. Albert Ballin, too, deserves recognition. 
But his inclusion, of course, would upset the 
theory that assimilation is always doomed to 
failure. The possible objection that these men 
cannot be considered creative writers could 
hardly stand in the face of the prominent treat- 
ment accorded to Moses Hess, Theodor Lessing, 
and Otto Weininger. 

In the second place, whereas it might be jus- 
tifiable to consider Ernst Toller’s ““vague cosmo- 
politanism” (p. 195) an escape rather than a solu- 
tion, it seems hardly fair to dismiss with this 
single example the highly influential role which 
German Jews have played in the development 
of international socialism and communism. 
There is surely something one-sided in a history 
of the German Jew that accords only casual 
mention to Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle 
but devotes a whole chapter to Moses Hess, 
who, it is true, affords better support for the au- 
thor’s thesis that cosmopolitanism is not a valid 
solution of the problem of Jewish-German 
duality. 

Most important, however, seems the com- 
plete omission of such creative writers as Karl 
Wolfskehl and Friedrich Gundolf. For, with the 
possible exception of Martin Buber, it is they 
who, among modern German-Jewish writers, 
have most vividly lived and represented the 
ideal of pan-humanism, while being quite in- 
different to the Zionism to which the author 
tends in his book to confine this ideal. It is quite 
obvious that he does not want to substitute a 
more sophisticated feeling of intellectual su- 
periority for cruder forms of Jewish or gentile 
nationalism. Yet his apparent implication that 
it is exclusively the mission of the Zionistic Jew 
to carry on the tradition of those human values 
which are in their essence universal seems to 
contain the seeds of that nationalistic prejudice 
which Liptzin himself so clearly detests. The 
fact that men like Gundolf and Wolfskehl felt 











themselves to be the spiritual descendants of 
Goethe and German idealism would suggest 
that the pan-humanistic ideal, for Jew and 
Gentile alike, is realizable through the spiritual 
re-creation of any genuine tradition which, 
though national in origin, cannot confine itself 
within national boundaries but challenges man’s 
devotion to the highest human values. 


O. J. Matruiys JoLLes 
University of Chicago 


Against the current: the life of Karl Heinzen 
(1809-80). By Cart WITTKE. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. x +342. 
$3.75. 


Not everybody will warm to the personality 
of Karl Heinzen, but critics will be ready to 
praise the biographical skill that Professor 
Wittke has shown in this portrait of a stormy 
radical of the nineteenth century—a person 
once described as the most determined and ac- 
tive German republican of the forties. This is an 
excellent dissection of refugee mentality; and it 
leads one to hope that someone will compare 
the quantity, quality, performances, and pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘Forty-eighters” with those of 
the German refugees of the last decade. 


Scholars should note that Dr. Wittke, who 
has made outstanding, broad studies of immi- 
gration, has here turned to biography to catch 
the subtleties which might illustrate the inter- 
play of various cultures. Biography will prob- 
ably be a good device to use in this field. It is 
difficult to determine what the United States 
enabled Heinzen to do or just how our situation 
determined the effect of Heinzen’s role. It seems 
clear he belongs almost entirely to American 
history, not German. 


The thoughts of this editor of Der Pionier 
often developed in a vacuum. He was ready to 
denounce our federalism as an obstacle to de- 
mocracy. He was just as ready to speak out 
against Prussian domination and our noninter- 
vention as a champion of republicanism. Most 
of all, one concludes that the biographer would 
endorse the inscription on Heinzen’s monument 
in Forest Hills Cemetery: “His life work-—the 
elevation of mankind.” 


Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 


American Library, London 
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Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson: A study in Norwegian na- 
tionalism. By HAROLD Larson. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. 172. Paper, 
$2.00. 

This is a conscientious and workman-like, 
though at times pedestrian, study of the most 
exciting phase of modern Norwegian history 
and of its most picturesque figure, the poet and 
political orator, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. A his- 
torian could ask no better theme. Of necessity, 
the volume has a dual purpose, in which is 
found both its strength and its weakness. First, 
the author wishes to present the dynamic figure 
of Bjérnson—poet, patriot, reformer, agitator, 
orator, and the “uncrowned king,” who at his 
death was brought home on a battleship and 
met in the harbor with the royal twenty-one 
gun salute. Second, he presents for ‘‘the unin- 
formed” an outline of the whole nineteenth- 
century g owth of Norwegian nationalism, so- 
cially and politically, in order that his readers 
may have the background for understanding 
the “hero” of the book. 

It is this double purpose that, to a certain 
extent, limits the effectiveness of the book as a 
whole. Mr. Larson is, unfortunately, right in as- 
suming that his American readers need the gen- 
eral background; but equally unfortunate is the 
fact that an adequate presentation is impos- 
sible within the scope of one short book. Mr. 
Larson is accurate in the facts he presents, and 
he carefully documents all statements; it is in 
the omissions and the “slants” that one per- 
ceives the inadequacies. 

The aggressive assertions of nationalism by 
the Norwegian people and by Bjérnson as their 
leader show two major trends. First, we find a 
cultural revival that aims at the removal or re- 
pression of the Danish dominance in literature, 
in the theater, and especially in the language. 
Second, we find a political force opposed to 
Sweden and to these Norwegian unionists who 
sought to amalgamate the two countries into 
one state—a force that aimed at the attainment 
of absolute equality by the two countries within 
the union. This struggle led inevitably to the 
dissolution of the union in 1905. 

In the presentation of these movements Mr. 
Larson gives us only the Norwegian side—he 
seems to assume there is only one side. This is 
particularly true of his analysis of the relations 
of Norway to Denmark, an analysis written 
wholly in the spirit of Norwegian romanticists 
of the mid-nineteenth century, who looked upon 
the four hundred years of union with Denmark 
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as a cultural “night” that had best be forgotten. 
Better is the presentation of Norway’s relations 
to Sweden, though here, too, omissions are dis- 
turbing. Mr. Larson rightly emphasizes that at 
the root of the difficulties lies the difference of 
conception of the union that prevailed in the 
two countries. “The very nature of the union 
between the two realms was differently inter- 
preted, the Swedes basing it upon the treaty of 
Kiel, which the Norwegians refused to recog- 
nize” (p. 92). This difference could have been 
given even more prominence in the discussion. 

Bjérnson was always in the center of the 
fight and always in the limelight. Because of his 
powerful emotions and his enthusiasms, he 
seems a bit like a weathervane—strongly Pan- 
Scandinavian one minute, violently attacking 
one of the neighboring countries the next, en- 
thusiastic about language reform at first, and 
later violently opposing a too rapid break with 
Danish. But Mr. Larson shows that in all his 
gyrations Bjérnson was always dominated by 
his love of Norway, Norwegian culture, and the 
Norwegian people. His inconsistencies are im- 
petuous and temporary; his main goal—the 
full realization of Norwegian nationalism— 
never changes. 

Mr. Larson has given us nothing that is new 
in facts or in interpretation of these facts; he 
has, however, given a careful documentation of 
all his statements that will serve as a useful 
guide through the maze of Bjérnson’s volumi- 
nous production, much of which is still hidden 
in newspaper files or even unpublished. He has 
done a thorough piece of work. The only quarrel 
one might have with him is that, in his very effort 
at fairness and objectivity, he has failed to catch, 
or at least to transmit, the grandeur of Bjérn- 
son. We see his faults, his naivite, his egocentric 
and childish ways; we do not see the man whose 
dominant force was love of his fellow-man and 
of all that lives and breathes; nor do we see the 
fiery orator who carried all before him; and, last 
but not least, we do not get an adequate sense 
of the tremendous power of Bjérnson as a na- 
tional poet. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 


Korea: forgotten nation. By ROBERT T. OLIVER. 
With an introduction by SyNGMAN RHEE, 
first president, Korean Republic. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1944. Pp. 138. 
Paper, $1.50. 
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God, mammon and the Japanese: Dr. Horace N. 
Allen and Korean-American relations, 1884- 
1905. By FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1944. 
Pp. x +362. $3.75. 

The first of these studies is essentially a 
propaganda handbook; but, like many such 
items, it has material of value. On the subject of 
Korea, moreover, a bit of “propaganda” —if in- 
formation cannot otherwise be made available— 
is a good thing. Since 1910, when Nippon, with 
the tacit or pronounced approval of the Western 
powers, destroyed Korea’s independence, all too 
little knowledge of the sometime “Land of the 
Morning Calm” has been current in the Western 
world. Were it otherwise, so elementary, general, 
and brief a study as Mr. Oliver’s would prob- 
ably not have found a publisher. The purpose of 
the author, who writes as one without firsthand 
experience, is to present the claims of the 
Korean provisional government to internation- 
al recognition, and especially to American rec- 
ognition. Not until the issuance by Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang of the Cairo 
Declaration in November 1943, did this matter 
become one of “practical politics”; and precise- 
ly what the practical politicians are doing or 
planning to do with or for the Korean orphan in 
the storm is not clear. “Korea shall, in due course 
become free and independent”—but apparently 
the course as yet has not been charted. For this 
there must be reasons. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Oliver’s sketch of Korean 
history leaps from a brief consideration of 
Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century to a two-line reference 
to the Korean-Japanese treaty of 1876 and the 
Korean-American treaty of 1882—and thence 
to the imposition by the Japanese of a protector- 
ate in 1905. Domestic conditions in the Hermit 
Kingdom, and the international situation as it 
affected that distracted land during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, Mr. Oliver 
does not discuss. 

Happily, one of Oliver’s omissions is more 
than compensated for by Professor Harring- 
ton’s careful and at times amusingly satirical ac- 
count of Korean-American (and other) rela- 
tions during the period 1884-1905. God, mam- 
mon and the Japanese is the type of study that 
Theodore Roosevelt might well have dscribed 
as “bully” or “corking,” had he himself been 
presented in a different light. It is, moreover, 
a work which, with Tyler Dennett’s Americans 
in eastern Asia (New York, 1922), helps one to 
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understand in part the cautious and apparently 
meditative silence of Washington, London, and 
Moscow with respect to Korea’s future. It may 
be assumed, possibly erroneously, that Mr. 
Stalin has indicated no pretension on behalf of 
himself and his bevy of republics to the role in 
Korea of heir to the tennd and Nippon. Con- 
sideration of Kim San’s and Nym Wales’s Song 
of Ariran (New York, 1941), may also con- 
tribute to an approach to comprehension of why 
the provisional government of Korea is having 
so many difficulties in its pursuit of recognition 
by the powers that at the moment count for 
most in world politics. 

Horace Allen was a character whom Lytton 
Strachey should have depicted in essay form 
along with Cardinal Manning. A grandnephew 
of Lyman Hall, Declaration of Independence 
signer, and of Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga, red- 
haired and thin-skinned Horace Allen went to 
China as a medical missionary, quarreled with 
his colleagues—as he did elsewhere on occasion 
throughout his life—transferred himself to 
Korea, and there at length “‘rose”’ to be minis- 
ter resident of the United States. He was in, or 
connected with, Korea from 1884 until 1905, 
the period which witnessed the sinking of that 
country into the slough of despond and the con- 
flict of the powers, oriental and occidental, over 
control of the strategic peninsula. Although 
dramatic and intensely interesting, it was not a 
“nice” period of history from the viewpoint 
of any of the contestants; and it would be diffi- 
cult to name a character in the drama, either 
Eastern or Western, who could be described as 
truly admirable. Possibly Dr. Harrington does 
not do full justice to some of the dramatis per- 
sonae—and possibly he does. In any case, his is 
not the attitude of the hero-worshiper and the 
starry-eyed idealist. He is not a scoffer who re- 
mained to pray, and those who look on modern 
missionary work as merely or mainly a phase of 
imperialism will find in his elaborately docu- 
mented study considerable ammunition for their 
side of the argument. Certainly Dr. Allen, as 
missionary and as diplomat, believed strongly 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire and would 
have sympathized with the Negro parson who 
announced that he could not preach on earth 
and board in heaven. Nonetheless, Minister 
Allen, like many other reasonably hard-working 
diplomats of his own and other periods, knew 
much more of the realities of life and various of 
its trends than did certain occupants of the de- 
partment of state and the White House; and 
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later events, as Harrington indicates, have dem- 
onstrated how fittingly Allen might, had he 
been alive in 1941, have said “I told you so.” 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 


China among the powers. By Davi NELSON 
RowE, research associate, Yale Institute of 
International Studies. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


This book is a scientific analysis of the facts 
of China’s position—of the strength and weak- 
ness of its geographical structure, its resources 
in men and raw materials, and its social organ- 
ization and economic life. It consists chiefly of 
materials based on current books and periodi- 
cals presented in monograph form. The author 
believes that estimates of China’s mineral re- 
sources should be accepted with great caution; 
that its great population is a source of weakness, 
rather than of strength, because of the high per- 
centage of illiteracy; and that it will be many 
years before the nation can remold its life to 
large-scale industrialization. Therefore, he 
thinks that the fear that a unified China might 
become an imperialistic threat to Asia or even 
to the United States is unfounded. As a matter 
of fact, he says that China’s potentiality as a 
great power in the postwar world is very small. 
Nor will it be easy for China to gain unification 
and democracy in the near future. The author 
thinks that if the three “‘super-Powers’”’—Rus- 
sia, the United States, and Great Britain—help, 
China can develop, during the next twenty-five 
years, into a nation strong enough to play its 
proper role in maintaining the peace of the 
Orient. 

These essential points of the book are, on the 
whole, acceptable. Although his work is not one 
of mature scholarship, like R. H. Tawney’s 
Land and labour in China (London, 1932), Dr. 
Rowe is a promising young expert on China. He 
has a brilliant analytic mind; but he seems too 
pessimistic, too prophetic, and too much in- 
clined to use American standards in measuring 
the political, social, and economic conditions of 
China. Sometimes he seems to make too sweep- 
ing generalizations, as when he says (p. 48): 
“These women are almost always married by 
the age of eighteen.” In some places, he stresses 
accuracy of statistical study; in others, he in- 
dulges in guesswork. For example, he says (p. 
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70): “In copper, China is probably not rich”; 
and again: “In lead and zinc China is probably 
not well supplied.” In other places he is not at 
all hesitant in predicting the future course of de- 
velopments in China, using such precise terms 
as “for the next generation,” “for the next 
twenty-five or fifty years,” “for at least thirty 
years,” and “for at least twenty-five years after 
the present war.” 

In spite of these criticisms, however, the 
book is the result of painstaking research and 
brilliant analysis, and it may be considered one 
of the best of the current publications in Eng- 
lish about China. 

Sst-yi TENG 
University of Chicago 


My life with the enemy. By PHYLLIS ARGALL. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. viii+ 
290. $3.00. 

This is a singularly balanced work, many 
sided in nature, by a levelheaded, widely trav- 
eled, and widely experienced observer. Born in 
western Canada, for a time resident in England, 
educated in Kobe, Japan, and in the University 
of Toronto, Miss Argall has had a Far Eastern 
career divided between teaching in a missionary 
school in Formosa, free-lance teaching in Tokyo, 
and journalistic work in the Nipponese capital 
as managing editor of Japan News-Week and 
correspondent for the London News Chronicle 
and the Shanghai Oriental Affairs. Her accounts 
of Formosa are of outstanding interest and val- 
ue, especially chapters xii and xiii, entitled, re- 
spectively, “Japan Uber Alles” and “Christ or 
Hirohito.”’ To policy-formers in the United Na- 
tions, and particularly in the United States, and 
to all those who believe that no interference, di- 
rect, or indirect, with the Nipponese trinity of 
Tenno, Bushido, and Shinto should be counte- 
nanced by representatives of the United Na- 
tions, these chapters are recommended. 
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Students of international economics and 
frenzied finance will especially enjoy Miss 
Argall’s account (p. 121) of her exchange, in 
1938, of $300 of United States currency into 
Shanghai dollars, her spending “‘to the value of 
$400 gold if exchanged at par,” her exchange of 
what she had left back into Japanese yen and 
then into gold dollars, and her ending up “with 
the original $300.” “I never fully understood,” 
she remarks, “‘how or why this was possible, but 
personally I found it most convenient.’’ Who 
wouldn’t? Many did in the years 1937-39. 

The joys and sorrows of foreign journalism in 
Nippon after that country’s entrance upon the 
direct road to war are set forth by the author 
with clarity of thought and felicitous precision 
of expression—for example: “In most cases the 
Nazi and Italian correspondents got the kernels 
of news. We got the husks of what the swine had 
eaten” (p. 165). Her remarks on Domei should 
long be remembered. 

Readers of Ambassador Grew’s Ten years in 
Japan (New York, 1943) and Otto Tolischus’ 
Tokyo record (New York, 1943) will find innu- 
merable and significant points of interest in 
Miss Argall’s account of life in Tokyo, govern- 
mental composition and changes, and the char- 
acter and characteristics of various outstanding 
Japanese of the period (e.g., Konoye, Yonai, 
Nomura, and Matsuoka). Outstanding, how- 
ever, is the writer’s ability to maintain a balance 
in estimating the strong, as well as the weak, 
points of the Japanese as a people. Despite the 
extremely disagreeable and prolonged aspects 
of her imprisonment on a charge of espionage 
and despite her ability to portray the small- 
nesses of body, mind, and character of various 
Nipponese troublemakers, divers individuals 
and various aspects of character shine forth in 
contrast—as does the character of the author 
herself. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 
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1930]), which amount to full-length historical stud- 
ies. It would also be useful for students beginning 
to make their way into the literature of European 
expansion if a few pages were added listing some of 
the major periodicals and series of publications deal- 
ing with colonial matters, such as the Proceedings of 
the Royal Colonial Institute and the Bulletin du Com- 
ité de l’ Afrique Frangaise. 
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The Czechoslovak cause: an account of the problem of 
international law in relation to Czechoslovakia. By 
Epvarp TAsorsky. With a preface by RENE 
Cassin. London: H. F. & G. Witherby, 1944. Pp. 
ix+158. 12s. 6d. 


The Munich agreement was legally invalid for 
many reasons, the principal ones being that two of 
the signatories, France and Great Britain, by ac- 
cepting this treaty violated the Covenant of the 
League and, in addition, concluded a treaty with an 
enemy of Czechoslovakia that was making an illegal 
claim to part of its territory. By this action the prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of treaties was violated. It was 
therefore a vindication of international law and 
justice when, later, Munich was officially repudiated 
by France and Great Britain. As a consequence, 
Czechoslovakia will come to the peace conference 
having legal sovereignty over the whole of her pre- 
Munich territory. 

But this kind of moral and juridical reparation 
alone is not sufficient for the future. As Mr. René 
Cassin rightly points out in the preface to the book 
under review, the small nations, recalling the terrible 
precedent of Munich, will now demand precise and 
practical guarantees of an organized collective secu- 
rity. The Joint Czechoslovak-Polish Declaration of 
September 24, 1940, made on the occasion of the ac- 
ceptance of the Atlantic Charter, expressed the same 
idea, declaring through Jan Masaryk that, even 
after the complete disarmament of the aggressor 
states, special guarantees of security will have to be 
given to all peace-loving nations, and particularly to 
the neighbors of Germany. 

A second problem of international law discussed 
in this work is the recognition of the Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile. Dr. Benes has consistently 
maintained the principle of the juridical existence 
and sovereignty of the Czechoslovak state even un- 
der German occupation, and consequently has de- 
fended the theory of the juridical continuity of the 
Czechoslovak republic under his leadership. Diplo- 
matic recognition by foreign countries implies recog- 
nition of the sovereign rights of a state and thus 
places Czechoslovakia on a footing of equality with 
other Allied governments. The reviewer considers 
the historical account of this recognition the most 
interesting part of Mr. Taborsky’s book, but he 
would like to see a more detailed discussion of the 
British reservations.' 

The results of the theory of the legal continuity 
of the Czechoslovak state are numerous and evident. 
According to that theory, for example, a state of war 
with Germany and Hungary began with their ag- 
gressions in 1938 and 1939; the transfer of Czecho- 
slovak gold assets by the Bank of England to Ger- 


* See Lord Halifax to BeneS, July 9, 1940, cited in 
Four fighting years (London, 1913), p. 181. 








many on order of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments becomes illegal (which transfer, according to 
the author, involves the international responsibility 
of both the Swiss and the British governments); and 
the state machinery set up abroad, including the 
state council, secures a lawful basis. 

No less interesting, though necessarily incom- 
plete, is the third section of this stimulating book. It 
deals with the Czechoslovak plans for the establish- 
ment of international juridical, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions after the present war. Even non- 
Czechoslovak readers of this scholarly work will 
probably agree with the author’s conclusion that the 
cause of Czechoslovakia rests on a firm legal founda- 
tion. 
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Oxford University Press, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


Friday morning, 1941-1944. By HAROLD NICOLSON. 
London: Constable, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


Selections from the author’s articles in the Spec- 
tator. 


Squire: memories of Charles Davies Sherborn. By J. R. 
Norman. London: Harrap, 1944. 158. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance, By A. F. 
O’SHEA. London: Pitman, 1944. Pp. 174. 10s. 6d. 


The historical development of compensation leg- 
islation, together with an outline describing the 
operation of the present system. 


Bridge into the future: letters. By MAx PLOWMAN. 
Edited by Dorotay L. PLowman. London: 
Dakers, 1944. Pp. 788. 25s. 


A century of Rochdale co-operation, 1844-1944. By 
Josepu Reeves. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 
1945. Pp. 202. 7s. 6d. 


British portrait painters. By JOHN RusseELt. (“‘Brit- 
ain in pictures” series.) London: Collins, 1944. 
4s. 6d. 
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The fall of the old colonial system: a study of British 
Sree trade, 1770-1870. By Ropert LIvINGsSTON 
ScHUYLER. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. $3.00. 


Milton: supreme Englishman. By H. L. SENtor. Lon- 
don: Allen, 1944. Pp. 38. 3s. 


Strange seas of thought: studies in William Words- 
worth’s philosophy of man and nature. By NEw- 
TON P. STALLKNECHT. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. $3.50. 


Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. By EDWARD THOMPSON. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


Representative majority: twenty-one years of the 
B.P.R.A. By ArTHuR Turusu. London: Book 
Publishers’ Representatives’ Association, 1945. 
Pp. 150. 6s. 


The boys of the Coastal. By SQuADRON LEADER 
FRANK TILsSLEy. London: Cassell, 1944. 5s. 


An account of the work of the Coastal Command 
of the Royal Air Force. 


The romance of English letters. Edited by W. J. 
TuRNER. With an introduction by Karte 
O’BrIEN. New York: Hastings House, 1945. Pp. 
324. $5.00. 


Seven essays on English literature with illustra- 
tions. 


Letters of Dora Wordsworth. Edited by Howarp P. 
Vincent. Chicago: Packard, 1944. Pp. 98. $2.00. 


Elizabeth and Leicester. By MILTON WALDMAN. Lon- 
don: Collins, 1944. 12s. 6d. 


Principles and practice of industrial assurance. By 
R. B. WALKER and D. R. Woopcarte. London: 
Pitman, 1944. Pp. 232. 10s. 6d. 


Includes a general history of legislation governing 
industrial life insurance. 


A miscellany comprising: “‘Post-Reformation royal 
arms in Norfolk churches,” by STANLEY J. 
WEARING, with historical notes by Percy MILLI- 
can; “The cellarer’s account of Bromholm Pri- 
ory, Norfolk, 1415~-1418,”’ edited by Lixran J. 
RepsToNnE; “The lay subsidy: assessors’ certifi- 
cates for the Norfolk hundreds of Depwade, 
South Greenhoe, Henstead, Mitford, and Shrop- 
man,” transcribed by E. D. Stone, edited, with 
an introduction by PERcy MILuican. (“Norfolk 
Record Society publications,” edited by Percy 
Mittican. Vol. XVII.) Norfolk: Norfolk Record 
Society, 1944. Pp. 140. 21s. 


Battlefields in Britain. By C. V. WEpGwoop. (“‘Brit- 
ain in pictures” series.) London: Collins, 1944. 
4s. 6d. 
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LOW COUNTRIES 


Belgium. Edited by JAN-ALBERT Goris. (‘United 
nations” series.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1945. $5.00. 


Strangers should not whisper. By JAN-ALBERT GORIS. 
New York: Fischer, 1945. Pp. 260. $2.75. 


Holland. By J. A. VERAART. Witha preface by G. N. 
CuaRKE. (“Cross-roads” series.) London: Mac- 
donald, 1944. 5s. 


Evolution of the Dutch nation. By BERNARD H. M. 
VLEKKE. New York: Roy, 1945. Pp. 416. $3.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Selections from three works of Francisco Suarez. 
Edited by J. B. Escort. 2 vols. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1944. Pp. 468+-993. 50S. 


St. Ignatius. By CHRISTOPHER Ho tts. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1945. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


Smouldering freedom. By ISABEL DE PALENCIA. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1945. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


Experiences since the end of the Spanish civil 
war. 


Dom Pedro of Brazil. By M1Lprep Criss. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1945. Pp. 308. $2.00. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Warsaw ghetto. By Mary BERG. New York: Fischer, 
1945. Pp. 253. $2.75. 
The diary of a girl living in Warsaw during the 
Nazi occupation. 


Through a woman’s eyes: life in Poland under the Ger- 
man occupation. By MARIA BrzesKa. London: 
Maxlove, 1944. Pp. 91. 7s. 6d. 


The Polish worker. By FELttKS Gross. New York: 
Roy, 1945. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


The democratic heritage of Poland. An anthology 
edited by MANFRED Kript, J6zEF WITTLIN, and 
WLapysLAW MALINowskI. With a preface by 
BERTRAND RusSELL. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1944. 12s. 6d. 


The Nazi Kultur in Poland. By SEVERAL AUTHORS 
oF NECESSITY TEMPORARILY ANONYMOUS. For 
the Polish ministry of information. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. Pp. 220. 5s. 


No traveler returns. By HENRY SHOSKES. Edited with 
a prologue and epilogue by Curt Rress. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1945. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


An account of the Nazi occupation of Warsaw. 


The promise Hitler kept. By STEFAN SZENDE. New 
York: Roy, 1945. Pp. 288. $2.75. 
An account of the German occupation of Poland 
by a journalist in Warsaw who was conscripted for 
labor in Norway and who finally escaped to Sweden. 


Call us to witness: a Polish chronicle. By HANIA and 
GAITHER WarRFIELD. Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1945. 
Pp. 464. $3.00. 

The head of the Methodist mission in Warsaw 
and his wife write of their experiences in Poland 

from 1939 to 1942. 


Poland between two wars: a critical study of social and 
economic changes. By FERDYNAND ZWEIG. Lon- 
don: Secker & Warburg, 1944. Pp. 176. 10s. 6d. 

Baltic states: Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. By 
FREDERICK W. Pick. London: Boreas, 1944. Pp. 
150. 6s. 


RUSSIA 


Istoriya Kazakhskoi S.S.R. [History of the Cossack 
S.S.R.]. Edited by M. ABpyKALyKov and A. 
PANKRATOVA. Alma-Ata: Kazogiz, [1944?]. 25r. 


Polkovodetz Kutuzov |General Kutusov]. By Micu- 
AEL Bracin. Moscow: Ogiz, [1944?]. 5r. 


The basis of Soviet strength. By GrorcE B. CRESSEY. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1945. $3.00. 


Leningrad v dni blokady (Leningrad during the block- 
ade]. By A. FADEEV. Moscow: Sovetsky Pissatel, 
[1944?]. 2r, 75k. 


Gorky sredi nas [Gorky among us]. By CONSTANTIN 
Fep1n. Moscow: Ogiz, [1944?]. 3r, 75k. 


The Red Army: an army of the people. By COLONEL 
EuGENID KONSTANTINOVITCH FEDOROV. New 
York: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. Pp. 48. $1.50. 


The spirit of Russian economics. By J. F. FORMANO. 
New York: John Day, 1945. $2.00. 


Pictorial history of Russia from Rurik to Stalin: one 
thousand years of Russian history in pictures. By 
ALEXANDER Howarp and ERNEST NEWMAN. 
New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. Pp. 207. 
$5.75. 


These are the Russians. By RICHARD E. LAUTERBACH. 
New York: Harper, 1945. $3.00. 


Istoria S.S.S.R. [History of the U.S.S.R.]. Edited by 
A. M. Pankratova. Moscow: Outchpediz, 
[1944?]. or. 


Tolstoy and his wife. By T1kHON POLNER. Trans- 
lated by NicHOLAS WREDEN. New York: Norton, 


1945. $3.00. 








The great patriotic war of the Soviet Union. By JosEPH 
Statin. New York: International Publishers, 
1945. $1.75. 

Stalin’s speeches and orders of the day from the 
beginning of the Soviet-German war to the end of 

1944. 


Russia is no riddle. By EpMUND STEVENS. New York: 
Greenberg, 1945. $3.00. 


Peoples of the U.S.S.R. By ANNA LoutIsE STRONG. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 246. $2.50. 


Zapiski Pissatelia [Author’s notes]. By N. TELE- 
SHOV. Moscow: Ogiz, [1944?]. 8r, 50k. 


The Soviet spirit. By Harry F. Warp. New York: 
International Publishers, 1944. $1.75. 


Russian road. By MARGARET WETTLIN. London: 
Hutchinson, 1945. 12s. 6d. 
An American woman’s account of wartime civil- 
ian life in the Soviet Union. 


Report on the Russians. By W. L. Wuite. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1945. Pp. 309. $2.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark. By Paut PALMER. With a preface by J. 
CurisTtMAS MOLLER. (“Cross-roads” series.) 
London: Macdonald, 1945. Pp. 171. 5s. 


Norway in world history. By WILHELM CHRISTIAN 
Ker_uav. (“Cross-roads” series.) London: Mac- 
donald, 1944. Pp. 206. 5s. 


Norwegian adventure. By Nits TorGESEN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1945. $2.50. 


A personal account of the activities of the Nor- 
wegian underground. 


NEAR EAST 


Balkan background. By BERNARD NEWMAN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 354. $2.50. 


Although Newman’s volume is the most popular 
and up-to-date survey of the Balkans in general and 
of the six Balkan countries in particular, it is so loose- 
ly written, so prone to overstatement, and so full of 
assertions that are not properly substantiated that 
it unfortunately falls far short of the careful and 
authoritative treatment which the title leads us to 
expect. We read such gems as: “The Bulgar is the 
gentleman of the Balkans. When he stabs you, he 
does it in the front, not in the back..... The Bulgar 
has always been more interested in what is happen- 
ing today than in what happened yesterday” (p. 31). 
Newman, obviously, is unaware of the motives un- 
derlying Sofia’s foreign policy in the Balkan wars, 
and in both the world wars as well. Nor is the author 
better informed in regard to Yugoslavia when he 
writes that Nikola Pashitch was ‘another peasant 
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chief” (p. 171), for Pashitch was a civil engineer and 
leader of the Radical party, whose opportunism and 
conservatism represented the aims of the urban 
middle classes. Juliu Maniu, likewise, according to 
Newman, is another “peasant” (p. 1c8), although he 
comes from a family with long legal associations and 
became professor of jurisprudence in the theological 
seminary at Blaj. The best portions of the book are 
those dealing with the peasant problem. But the sec- 
tions claiming that “today there is a powerful move- 
ment towards a Balkan Federation” (p. 294) tend 
to underestimate the opposition to that idea. Are the 
Greeks willing to join such a federation with Bul- 
garia, since such a step would deprive Greece of 
its Macedonian districts? And are the Greeks likely 
to forget the treacherous policy of that country 
which in the last thirty years has distinguished itself 
by attacking her neighbors three times, by allying 
herself with the German powers, and finally by wag- 
ing war with the United States and the other de- 
mocracies? In short, those who have never found 
time to go through other books on the Balkans will 
doubtless learn from Newman much that they never 
knew. But to others it will appear that the author 
has failed either to achieve a penetrating imagina- 
tive analysis of the already available facts or to 
make any very important addition to them. And, 
finally, let us note that Newman lectured in 1942 in 
the United States for the British ministry of infor- 
mation. That fact will explain his advice to the 
American people: “In a hundred years the United 
States alone received thirty-seven million immi- 
grants from Europe; the capital value of these peo- 
ple cancels the War Debts and Lease-Lend bills” 
(Pp. 332). 

JosEepH S. RoucEK 


Herbert Bentwich, the pilgrim father. By MARGERY 
and NorMAN DE Mattos BENTwIcu. New York: 
Bloch, 1945. Pp. 232. $2.50. 


Jewish youth comes home: the story of the Youth 
Aliyah, 1933-43. By NORMAN BENTWIcH. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


David Wolffsohn, Heral’s successor. By EM1L BERN- 
HARD CouN. Translated by JosepH LEFTWICH. 
Washington: Zionist Organization of America, 
1944. Pp. 293. $2.50. 


Greece. Compiled by KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (‘‘British 
survey handbooks,” No. 3, edited by JoHN 
EppsTEIN.) Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 
Pp. tos. $1.50. 

The geography, economics, and history of Greece 
and its condition under German occupation are dis- 
cussed in this handbook. The chapters are of uneven 
quality. Whereas the influence of geography on the 
life of the Greeks is rather well-portrayed, as is also 
the economic structure of the country, the “Daily 
life of the people”’ is little more than a sentimental 
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travelogue. The political evolution of Greece is dis- 
cussed with some clarity, emphasis being given to the 
political-mindedness of the people and their vivid 
memories of past greatness. Decentralization of the 
country under modern German occupation and the 
Bulgarian colonization of Macedonia and Thrace are 
treated, although without realization of the potential 
problems involved. Though prepared in some haste, 
as shown by several rather sad typographical and 
grammatical errors (pp. 6, 27, 62, 67, etc.), and most 
obviously pro-Greek in presentation (the possible 
justice of Bulgarian claims to Macedonia is almost 
wholly ignored), the work is not without value as a 
handbook. 

JOSEPHINE FENNELL 


Arabesque. By PRINCESS MusBAH Hamar. London: 
Hutchinson, 1945. Pp. 18s. 


Girlhood memories by the daughter of the ex- 
Grand Sherif of Mecca. 


Guns for Tito. By Mayor Louts Huot. New York: 
Fischer, 1945. Pp. 273. $2.75. 


Rumania. By C. Kormos. (“British survey hand- 
books,” edited by JouN EppsTeIn.) Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
Pp. 122. $1.00. 


Within its intended limits this little book is a 
model of succinct information. History, geography, 
economic conditions, and political organization are 
competently treated. The historical sketch, however, 
seems rather to slight the period of national libera- 
tion; and a brief chapter on cultural aspects would 
also have made the work a better-rounded study. 
Almost a third of the book is devoted to recent his- 
tory, and the reader will derive a pretty clear under- 
standing of the inner causes of Romania’s misfor- 
tunes under the impact of fascism. Her geographical 
position has always tended to make her a battle- 
ground; and her great natural resources, since they 
came to be exploited by foreign interests in collusion 
with a corrupt ruling class, were paradoxically a 
cause of national weakness. It is unfortunate that 
from so hasty a survey one can obtain no sense of the 
charm of the Romanian people but only observe 
their faults. Venality has, indeed, been a curse in 
Romania ever since the Phanariot days, but her 
people are by nature rather too pliable to be ruthless. 
While the sadistic orgies of the Iron Guard deserved 
mention, a student of Romanian history knows that 
callousness and cruelty are less characteristic of 
Romanians than of many of their neighbors. The in- 
clusion of an index was very desirable, but twenty- 
five numbers following a proper name somewhat 
diminishes its usefulness. The series of little hand- 
books on foreign countries, of which this is one, 
should form a useful addition to any reference li- 
brary. 

T. W. RIKER 


Allenby in Egypt. By Frretp MARSHAL VISCOUNT 
WAVELL. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. $2.50. - 


This man from Lebanon: a study of Kahlil Gibran. 
By Barpara Younc. New York: Knopf, 1944. 
Pp. 204. $2.50. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Jonathan Dickinson’s journal of God’s protecting 
Providence. Edited by CHARLES and EVANGELINE 
AnpREws. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. $3.00. 
The narrative of a journey from Jamaica to Phila- 
delphia in 1696-97. 


Plural office-holding in Massachusetts, 1760-1780. By 
ELLEN E. BRENNAN. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945. $2.50. 


The colonial agent in the southern colonies. By ELLA 
Lonn. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. $5.00. 


St. Peter’s Church in Salem, Massachusetts, before the 
Revolution. By HARRIET SYLVESTER TAPLEY. 
Salem, Mass.: Essex Institute, 1944. Pp. 92. 
$2.00. 


Canadian government and politics. By H. M. CLOKIE. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1945. Pp. 351. 
$3.50. 

Canada and the fight for freedom. By WiL.1am L. 
MACKENzIE Kinc. New. York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1945. Pp. 350. $3.50. 

Speeches delivered between September 1941 and 

June 1944. 


Canada: new world power. By Loutsa W. Peat. New 
York: McBride, 1945. $3.00. 


New Zealand and the Statute of Westminster. Five 
lectures by J. C. BEAGLEHOLE, F. L. W. Woon, 
LEsLiE Lipson, and R. O. McGecuan. Edited by 
J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. Wellington: Victoria Univer- 
sity College, 1944. Pp. 195. 1os. 6d. 


Makers of South Africa. By B. L. W. Brett. Witha 
foreword by FreLp MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAN 
Smuts. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1944. Pp. 168. 10s. 6d. 
The principal of Athlone High School, Johannes- 

burg, has based on a comprehensive study of South 

African history this series of biographies, stretching 

from Van Riebeck, the founder of the Dutch settle- 

ment at Table Bay in 1652, to Field Marshal Smuts, 
who has contributed a foreword. He shows how van 
der Stel, “greatest of all Dutch administrators at the 

Cape” (hitherto, “the Tavern of the Seas’’) “‘did all 

in his power to make the station into a little Hol- 

land.” The Huguenots, arriving in 1688, “were des- 
tined to exert an influence out of all proportion to 








their numbers.”’ Dingisnayo, Chaka, and Cetenayo 
figure as “great Bantu chiefs,” while the “great 
British administrators” are Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
Sir Harry Smith (with his Spanish wife, whose name 
survives in the town of the historic siege, Lady- 
smith), and Sir George Grey, “the father of federa- 
tion” and “one of the chief builders of the British 
Commonwealth,” who was “definitely opposed to 
segregation” of the natives and introduced German 
settlers from the German Legion after the Crimean 
War and peasants from Hamburg. Retief and Pre- 
torius stand out as “leaders of the Great Trek’’; and 
there is an impartial account of Rhodes and Kruger, 
respective champions of a British and a Dutch 
South Africa. Brand and Hofmeyer, “professor and 
student,” became, respectively, “the maker of the 
Orange Free State” and “the leader of the Afrikan- 
der Band.” But “in the last forty years no one has 
had a bigger share in the development of South 
Africa than Smuts,” and the author considers that 
“South Africa in its three hundred years has pro- 
duced no greater figure.” Like Botha, he strove “‘to 
weld the British and the Boers into one people’; 
and, fourteen years after fighting against the former, 
he fought as commander of a British force against 
the Germans in German East Africa and, later, 
during the last war, organized London’s air defenses. 
The influence of the missionaries on the natives is 
shown, notably that of Moffat, whose son-in-law, 
Livingstone, fills a chapter. The book ends with a 
fair appreciation of Milner. It has twenty-four illus- 
trations and a table of dates. 

WILLIAM MILLER 


FAR EAST AND THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Native peoples of the Pacific world. By Frurx M. 
KEEsING. New York: Macmillan, 1945. $3.00. 


New dipiomacy in the Far East. By H. VAN STRAELEN. 
With an introduction by J. A. VEAART. London: 
Lusaz, 1944. 4s. 6d. 


Tell the people: talks with James Yen about the mass 
education movement. By PEARL Buck. New York: 
John Day, 1945. Pp. 84. $1.50. 

The work of Yen and others in bringing educa- 
tion to the Chinese masses. 


China’s crisis. By LAWRENCE K. RosIncer. New 
York: Knopf, 1945. $3.00. 


China among the powers. By Davip NELSON Rowe. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945. Pp. 205. 
$2.00. 


The Chinese labor movement. By HELEN FOosTER 
Snow (Nym WALEs, pseud.). New York: John 
Day, 1945. Pp. 235. $2.75. 
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China in black and white: an album of wartime wood- 
cuts. By Tutrty CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
ARTISTS. With commentary by PEARL S. Buck. 
New York: John Day, 1945. $3.00. 


China after seven years of war. Edited by Houuitnc- 
TON K. Tonc. New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 
246. $2.00. 


This is an interesting descriptive account of the 
various phases of life in China after seven years of 
war, written by people who are among the actors in 
this tragic drama and edited by China’s vice-minis- 
ter of information. Although the book ignores the 
controversial issues (relations between the govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communist party, the state of 
the press under war conditions, etc.), it gives a good, 
accurate, and factual picture of the complex prob- 
lems facing China today and tomorrow. 

“This long war will end as all other evils have 
ended, and there will come a better day. Until it 
comes, the Chinese have the spirit to smile in the 
face of hardships and to carry on” (p. 1). This 
theme, developed in the first chapter, sets the tone 
for the book, which vividly describes how, in spite 
of the lack of sufficient basic food, fuel, wool, medi- 
cine, books, and adequate transportation, owing 
partly to blockade and natural reasons but mainly 
to exorbitant prices, the Chinese have made progress 
in combating disease and illiteracy, in increasing the 
number of their universities and of their literary 
productions, and in burying many of the differences 
in dialects, customs, and modes of life. It tells of the 
hard life of students and farmers; of the economic 
struggles of the middle class, whose incomes have 
not kept pace with rising prices; and of the work of 
women in industry, politics, and war. 

A generous section is devoted to life in Chung- 
king, where more than one-half of the population are 
youths and emigrants, who live in mud and bamboo 
houses and carry on a great deal of the government 
work in caves. The chapter on “Progress toward con- 
stitutional government” (by Chu Fu-sung) is par- 
ticularly valuable. And the chapters on ‘“‘China’s 
life line in the air,” “Flying under two flags,” 
“American ‘know-how’ for Chinese soldiers” (by 
Samuel M. Chao), and “Chinese courage in the 
Burma jungles” (by Hawthorne Cheng) are very in- 
formative. Although it is hardly possible for an out- 
sider to be a judge of the activities of the guerrillas, 
this reviewer wonders if the chapter (by Charles C. 
H. Wan) on guerrilla warfare does not somewhat ex- 
aggerate the extent of that activity. 


ELLEN WEsT CAPIZ 


Economic developments of French Indo-China. By 
CHARLES RoBEQuAIN. Translated by IsaBeEt A. 
Warp. Supplement: recent developments in Indo- 
China, 1939-1943. By Joun R. Anprus and 
KaTRINE R. C. GREENE. Issued under the aus- 
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pices of the International Secretariat of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 400. $4.00. 


Japanese militarism: its cause and cure. By JOHN M. 
Maki. New York: Knopf, 1945. $2.75. 


Pacific treasure island, New Caledonia: voyage 
through its land and wealth, the story of its people 
and past. By WILFRED G. BurcuHEtTT. Philadel- 
phia: McKay, 1944. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


The Southwest Pacific and the war: lectures delivered 
under the aus pices of the Committee of International 
Relations on the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, spring 1943. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. 168. $1.50. 


Despite the rapid movement of events, most of 
the background material in these lectures remains 
timely and valuable. 
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Asia on the move. By BRUNO LASKER. New York: 
Holt, 1945. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Pp. 207. $3.00. 


An account of the migrations of the peoples of 
East Asia in recent years. 


Solution in Asia. By OwEN Lattimore. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1945. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


India unreconciled: a documented history of Indian 
political events from the crisis of August 1942 to 
February 1944. Compiled by DEvADAS GANDHI. 
Calcutta: Hindustan Times Press, 1944. Pp. 528. 


Life and work of Mohan Lal Kashmiri, 1812-1877. By 
Hari Ram Gupta. With a foreword by JAwa- 
HARLAL NEHRU. Calcutta: Minerva Book Shop, 
1943. Pp. 372. 


The modern prison system of India: a report to the 
department. With a foreword by Lorp HAILey. 
(“English studies in criminal science,” Vol. III.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 155. $2.50. 


A report to the Cambridge University depart- 
ment of‘criminal science on the progress of prison re- 
form in India since 1920. 


Strangers in India. By PENDEREL Moon. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. $2.00. 


Home to India. By SANTHA RAMA Rav. New York: 
Harper, 1945. $2.50. 


An account of present-day India by an Indian 
girl written after her return to her native land upon 
the completion of her schooling in Europe. 


Wanless of India: lancet of the Lord. By LILLIAN 
Emery WANLEssS. Boston: Wilde, 1944. Pp. 366. 
$3.00. 

Biography of Sir William James Wanless, medi- 
cal missionary in India, written by his wife. 


Martial India: the story of two million volunteers. By 
F. YEATs-Brown. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1945. Pp. 200. 8s. 6d. 
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Labor problems of Africa. By Joun A. Noon. (“Afri- 
can handbooks,” No. 6.) Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 144. $1.50. 
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American chronicle. By Ray STANNARD BAKER. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1945. Pp. 516. $3.50. 
Second volume of the autobiography. 


Origins of inter-American interests, 1700-1812. By 
Harry BERNSTEIN. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 125. $2.00 


America’s Far Eastern policy. By T. A. Bisson. 
(“I.P.R. inquiry series.”?) New York: Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; 
distributed by Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 235. $3.00. 


When the French were here: a narrative of the York- 
town campaign. By STEPHEN BONSAL. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1945. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


The young Jefferson. By CLAUDE C. Bowers. New 
York: 1945. $3.75. 


American Marxists and the war: ten years of struggle 
for a foreign policy. By EARL BROWDER. New 
York: International Publishers, 1945. $2.50. 


America and Palestine: the attitude of official America 
and of the American people toward the rebuilding 
of Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth. Edited by REUBEN Fink. New York: 
American Zionist Emergency Council, 1944. Pp. 
522. $4.50. 


Captain Cushing in the War of 1812. Edited by 
Harwow Linb-ey. (“Ohio historical collections,” 
Vol. VII.) Columbus: Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 133. $2.00. 


Memoirs of an ex-diplomat. By J. M. HUNTINGTON 
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373- $3.00. 
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Timeless Mexico. By Hupson Stropr. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. 436. $3.50. 


The author of this volume is a professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Alabama who has turned his 
attention to Latin America. First he wrote Pageant 
of Cuba (New York, 1934), then South by Thunder- 
bird (New York, 1937), (a story of travel and ob- 
servation by air); the volume now under review is 
the third of the series. Hudson Strode writes inter- 
estingly and with as much care in the verification of 
facts as could be expected from one not trained 
rigidly in the historical schools. Half of Timeless 
Mexico is rather thin but fairly reliable background; 
the other half deals with contemporary Mexico— 
since 1910. The technique is impressionistic and bio- 
graphical; characters move across the pages as on a 
moving-picture screen, and few of the leaders of the 
contemporaty period are omitted. The impression 
conveyed is that of an irresistible trend toward the 
uplift of Mexico’s common people. There are heroes 
and villains and men who are something of both. 
There are reform and graft, honesty and chicanery, 
progress and reaction; but the forces of democracy 
and liberty seem to be slowly winning. The advance 
was rapid under Lazaro C4rdenas; the latest chief 
executive and leader, Manuel Avila Camacho, ap- 
pears as a conservative with occasional liberal im- 
pulses, whose ultimate orientation may be either to- 
ward the Right or toward the Left, depending in no 
small measure upon trends in the United States. 


The bibliography suggests that the author has ex- 
amined the best of the secondary works on the sub- 
ject. 


J. Frep Rippy 
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Volume I deals with historiography; Vol. IT, with 
the history of the United States. 





